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TRIUMPHANT CARRIAGES. 


ArreR much consideration, we have come 
to the conclusion that there is less wear of 
shoe-leather in Ireland than in any Christian 
country in the world. In Ireland, when a 
man ceases to go barefoot, he somehow or 
other rides. This is a curious and a rather 
serious matter, which may be looked at in 
more ways than one. The deficiency of a 
middle class in Ireland is a solemn and 
mournful truth, on which it is not now our 
business to enlarge. We do not mean, of 
course, that there is no middle class ; nor that 
itis much smaller in the half-dozen chief towns 
of Ireland than in considerable townselsewhere. 
In fact, a town is impossible without a broad 
middle-class stratum on which to found its 
institutions. What we mean is, that over the 
greater part of the surface of Ireland there is 
spread a thin population of uncomfortable 
people (as we should think), with a noble- 
man’s seat, and the mansions of a few gentry 
somewhere near ; and very few shopkeepers, 
or farmers, or merchants, to transact the 
business of those above and below them. My 
lord’s family and the gentry ride and drive, 
of course, as lords and gentry are wont to do: 
and the poor people walk—without shoe- 
leather. They are, no doubt, less uncomfort- 
able than they look to English eyes; for in 
good looks, in health, strength, and merriment, 
they seem to beat the English and Scotch all 
to nothing—that is, between June and the 
new year, when they have their potato crops 
to feast on (and they do consider it feasting 
to eat potatoes, in comparison with all other 
food), How it may be with their looks and 
spirits during the rest of the year we cannot 
say from personal observation ; but it is well 
known that they have never, under any cir- 
cumstances, any desire to be plagued by the 
consideration of shoe-leather. They like a 
cast in a vehicle very well; but they excuse 
themselves from wearing shoes, even when 
_ there is a handful of bank-notes in the thatch, 
or a handsome litter of pigs under the bed, or 
| half-a-dozen sleek cows wading among the 

ragwort and thistles in the field, You may 
| See the fishermen’s wives walking barefoot on 
the sharp rocks and rough shingle, looking for 
bait, or bringing up the lobsters. You may see 
, the peasant women, with stout red petticoats 





and blue cloaks, or gay yellow and red shawls, 
trotting and skipping barefoot over the bogs, 
finishing with a grand hop over the last ditch 
into the road, on the way to chapel, market, 
or fair. If the last, they are probably carry- 
ing stockings and shoes in their hands, to be 
put on when within sight of the spot: but the 
same pair may last a life-time, if worn only at 
such times, and in such a manner. 

If you travel near a bog in autumn— 
and that is a thing sure to happen to the 
tourist in Ireland—you will occasionally see 
a dingy procession on the road before you, 
which looks, from a distance, like a small 
brown funeral. When you come nearer, you 
see a dozen or so of large hampers, without 
lids, filled and piled up with dried peat, in the 
shape of bricks ; each hamper being mounted 
on a rude sort of truck, and each truck being 
drawn by a small donkey. On the truck is 
somewhere perched a boy, man, or woman. 
Time seems to be of small value; for these 
cars are proceeding as slowly as_ possible, 
exactly in the middle of the road, till your 
driver calls out that if the people do not 
clear the way, he will bring the Police upon 
them. Then heads pop up from behind 
the hampers, and voices shout and scream, 
and donkeys scramble, and the way is cleared, 
and half-a-dozen children catch hold of your 
carriage, and run for half-a-dozen miles, 
begging for a halfpenny. This is, we believe, 
the lowest order of Irish carriage. Then 
comes the superior sort of turf-car, made of 
upright slips of wood, sloping outwards, so 
as to look like a square basket of rails upon 
wheels. This is light and pretty, and serves 
well for carrying peat, hay, animals, and what- 
ever the farmer has to convey that is solid. 
Our substantial country carts and waggons are 
rarely seen—and still more rarely the farmers’ 
gigs which abound on English roads. Besides 
that, there are few men in Ireland answering 
to our farmers ; they prefer their “outside car” 
to our gig—and very reasonably. That “out- 
side car” is the most delightful vehicle we 
know of—so light and well-balanced, that a 
horse can draw a greater load for a longer 
distance than an Englishman can believe, until 
he sees it: so safe, that it is scarcely possible 
to apprehend an accident : so convenient, that 
it has been praised till people are tired of 
hearing of it; wherefore we will say no more 
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about it. After this come the handsome 
carriages, made in Dublin, which are-much like 
the handsome carriages. seen in London and 
Paris, and New York, and other places where 
an aristocracy has to please itself about its 
means of conveyance. 

Made in Dublin, we say. Thereby hangs a 
tale, which has, for years, interested us, when- 
ever we have thought. of Dublin and the 
Irish, and which may, therefore, interest 
others. So we will briefly tell it. 

In the last century, we must remember, Ire- 
land did not belong to England as she does 
now. She was yoked to England, but not 
incorporated with her. There was then no 
United Kingdom, such as we speak of now. 
Ireland was subject to our monarchs, and had 
a Viceroy living in Dublin, as representative 
of the Sovereign ; but she had her own Par- 
liament, managed her own affairs, and had 
much less claim on the aid, fellow-feeling, and 
co-operation of England than now, when the 
representatives of the whole people of our 
islands sit in the same legislature, and become 
more united in their real interests, year by 
year. In those days it was all-important to 
Ireland to have flourishing branches of in- 
dustry of her own. One of the best illus- 
trations of the wisdom and folly of that day 
is the coach-making business, for which the 
Messrs. Hutton have made Dublin famous. 

In 1779, Mr. John Hutton, a worthy 
citizen of Dublin, set up a coach-manu- 
factory in Great Britain Street. All that we 
know of his business during the first ten 
years is that it was nama There. was 
no doubt about that: but his friends be- 
lieved his success to be owing in part to the 
central situation of his factory, while he 
knew it to be owing to the goodness of the 
work done there. When, in 1789, he removed 
to Summerhill, where the factory now is, he 
was told that he was going out of the way 
of the great thoroughfares, and that the 
citizens would desert him. His reply was, 
that if his carriages were good, people would 
come to Summerhill for them ; and so they 
did, for the business became a very fine one, 
employing a large number of men. It was 
easier to make carriages then than now. 
That is, there was less variety: less science 
was put into the business: people did not 
think so much of securing lightness, of con- 
— speed, of economising room, and so 
on, e can judge of the carriages of those 
days by the pictures of them. We remember 
the heavy coaches that George the Third and 
his family used to ride about in; and it 
strikes us with a kind of grief, even at this 
day, to remember how different might have 
been the issue of events if, at the time of 
Mr. John Hutton’s removal to Summerhill, 
one of the carriages that may be seen there 
now, had been in waiting, with the same 
Count Fersen to drive it, for Louis the 
Sixteenth and his family, on the occasion 
of their attempt to escape to the fron- 
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tier. When they left their own carriage, 
at. a little distance from Paris, it was to 
enter a berline, which was so heavy, and 
went so slowly, that they were not out of 
sight of people who knew them when daylight 
came. ‘l'o be sure, they blundered so dread- 
fully that they had but a poor chance any 
way: but a lighter carriage would have incal- 
culably improved their case; and then, if 
they had got away, how different would have 
been the fate of Europe, ever since, and at 
this day! The gallant Count Fersen drove 
well and did his utmost ; but what could be 
the speed of a coach half as big as a drawing- 
room, filled with a stout gentleman and 
ladies in hoops, and drawn by horses jog- 
trotting like those which, in our day, convey 
our old-fashioned squires to church, in all the 
leisure of Sunday morning ? So the unhappy 
family were caught; and all but one lost 
their lives in consequence. The surroundin 
nations made war, and the fate of Europe an 
the world was changed for evermore. 
Meantime, Mr. Hutton’s workmen went on | 
making carriages, without thinking much of | 
changes, or dreaming that they should have | 
to learn anything new; although the whole | 
world was changing, and finding itself obliged | 
to learn. The Irish rebellion—one of the | 
most mournful events in history—took place; 
and then the flag with the united arms of 
Great. Britain. and Ireland, floated from the | 
Tower of London and the Castle at Dublin, | 
on the first day of the century ; and Mr. John | 
Hutton went on growing rich, and his men | 
went on making coaches in the old way, never | 
imagining that anything could be better, | 
The coaches were eminently good, certainly; | 
and Mr. Hutton chose that they should 
continue to be so. More Irish gentry now | 
went to London, and they saw and valued all | 
recent improvements in carriages. In 1806, | 
one young son came into the business, and in | 
1811, another; and it may fairly be supposed | 
that these young men might introduce some 
new ideas, and infuse fresh spirit into the 
business. However this may be, it is clear 
that the men—some few of them—at this | 
time made up their minds to manage the | 
business in their own way, and allow none | 
but friends of their own to be employed. 
One April afternoon in that year (1811), they 
waylaid and cruelly beat a fellow-workman, 
named Davis, on the ground that he had been | 
a saddler originally, whereas he was now fore | 
man of the harnéss-makers in the factory. | 
The folly of this act presently appeared. | 
Owing to Davis’s ability, the firm had been | 
able to make some harness at home which | 
had before been imported from England: | 
When Davis was disabled, the importation 
was renewed, and several men lost theit | 
employment,—none of them being qualified.to | 
fill the place of the injured man. On the 
twenty-seventh of the same month, some of | 
the malcontents concealed themselves in the | 
factory, instead of going home from work} 
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and in the course of the night they destroyed 
the linings of several new carriages, and cut 
and defaced the panels, carving on them the 
names of obnoxious persons, and threats to 
their employers. 

It was now time for Government to inter- 
fere. A reward of two hundred pounds 
was offered for the apprehension of each 
of the first three persons who should be 
convicted of either of the offences which 
signalised that unhappy month. <As for the 
Messrs. Hutton, they were fully aware of the 
importance to their country of sustaining such 
a manufacture as theirs ; and they knew that 
it could be done only by their conducting 
their own business in their own way. They 
reasoned kindly with their men, even affec- 
tionately, showing them the true state of the 
ease, while they declared that they would 
submit to no dictation, but conduct their 
manufacture in their own way, or retire from 
business. By this time, the manufacture was 
so large, that the whole city was interested in 
its continuance. 

In 1812, it was found to be desirable to 
bring over an accomplished coach-painter from 
London. No man was removed to make way 
for this Richard Couchman. The benevolent 
employers hoped to provide work for new 
men by every improvement they introduced ; 
but some few of their people were rather 


muddle-headed—confounding the employment 
ef an Englishman in Ireland with sending 
over Irish work to be done in England ; which 
last was exactly the misfortune which the 


Messrs. Hutton were striving to avert. They 
knew that the Irish gentry would buy carriages 
in London (now that every body was fre- 
quently going to London), unless they could 
have them at least as good for the same money 
in Dublin. Richard Couchman gave a supper 
to his fellow-workmen on his arrival, accord- 
ing to custom. On that night (in December, 
1812), one of his guests, Arthur Conolly, told 
him that the Irishmen did not want any 
Englishmen among them, and that he, for 
one, would not have his work found fault 
with. This man had been originally a labourer 
in the yard, at eight shillings a week. He 
had been taught a branch of the business by 
Mr. Hutton ; and was now receiving excellent 
wages as a painter. After this supper, he 
became so morose and sullen, that his em- 
Kam, at the suggestion of Couchman 
iimself, raised his wages to twenty-eight 
shillings per week, to remove from his mind 
any notion that he was supplanted, or out of 
favour. Nothing would do, however ; and he 
so conducted himself, that it was necessary to 
discharge him the next June. 

On the twenty-seventh of August, as 
Couchman and another workman were going 
home in the evening, and just as they 
had parted, Couchman was felled by a blow 
on the head. He was not at once perfectly 
insensible. He felt many more blows, “as a 
sort of jar,” saw many legs, the glittering 
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of weapons, and the ends of bludgeons. He 
saw also the face of Conolly and of one 
Kelly ; and so did the anal he had just 
parted with, who was also struck, and had 
a narrow escape. It seems to carry us back 
to a very old time, to read that these two 
men—Conolly and Kelly—were _pilloried. 
They were imprisoned for. two years, and 
pilloried three times. 

And now came out the civic heroism of 
the benevolent employers. They were very 
rich, and they might have withdrawn 
But they knew the worth, 
both of the principle for which they were 
contending, and of the maintenance of such 
a manufacture as theirs. They knew them- 
selves to be in peril of their lives. They 
went out to their country houses every even- 
ing well armed. But they issued addresses 
to their men, brave as benevolent,—in which 
they avowed that they knew the guilty ones 
among their people, and had their eye upon 
them ; that they would not yield a single 
point on any compulsion whatever ; and that 
they preserved their sincere attachment to 
the faithful among their work-people, to 
whom they would be faithful im return. 
They escaped attack. The two sons are 
living now. If it had been otherwise, all 
Ireland would have rung with the shame ; 
for their munificence was too great to be kept 
secret by their modesty. 

In 1824, there was another conflict ; but it 
was much less serious. The coach smiths of 
the city of Dublin complained of the impor- 
tation, by the firm, of certain articles of 
wrought iron, different from what they were 
accustomed to make; which was, of course, 
the reason of the importation. The firm 
declined corresponding with any but their 
own men ; but pointed out to them that not 
a forge or a man in Ireland was thrown out 
of work by their importation, while there 
was increased employment for everybody else 
engaged in oe The business had 
grown prodigiously within forty years, and 
this was owing to the liberty the firm had so 
earefully guarded, of improving their manu- 
facture to the utmost; a liberty which they 
meant to keep. Their men, however, had not 
yet grown wise. Some of them refused to 
touch the iron work imported from England. 
This stopped the manufacture, of course, as 
far as the new material was meant to be 
applied. The firm issued an admirable 
address to the rest of their people, promising 
to employ them as long as it was possible to 
do so ; but showing that this could be but for 
a short time, if the carriages could not be 
finished. They had already offied to set up 
in business two of their own smiths, to copy 
the English patterns, supplyiag them with 
capital, material, and apparatus, and paying 
the same price as in England: but the refusal 
of the offer showed that the aim of the men 
was to preclude recent improvements, and 
compel their employers to make coaches - 
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(Conducted by 
| the old way, and inno other. On this occasion, | the rates were heavier than many could pay. 
there appeared to be very great danger that | And when affairs began to come round, and 
the firm would be obliged to close their manu- | there seemed to be a prospect of better days, 
factory. ‘This, though it would have thrown|a terrible accident happened. His family 
several hundreds of persons out of bread,| being absent, Mr. Hutton was sleeping in 
would have been a smaller evil than allowing | town, when a servant rushed into his room in 
the business to perish under the ignorant | the middle of the night, crying out, “ O, sir! 


dictation of a small proportion of the work- 
people; but it would have been a wide- 
spreading misfortune—how serious can hardly 
be fully understood but by those who have 
seen that factory as it is at this day, when 
there is but one mind among all who are 
busy within its walls. 

It will have been observed that none of the 
conflicts, during all this long course of years, 
had been about wages, or hours of working. 
There had been no possible ground for it ; for 
the firm had never been in combination with 
other employers against the men ; although 
the men had been in combination with others 
against the introduction of English improve- 
ments. The practice of the firm had always 
been to pay liberal wages, in order: to secure 
the best work. They hired the labour which 
suited them,—which was always of the highest 
order that could be obtained. If the men 
were satisfied, they supported them against 
all encroachment and injury. If the men 
were not satisfied, they let them go in all 


good will, and, if it was possible, helped them | 


to settle themselves more to their minds. 
There was little of this parting, however ; for 
the best men knew when they were well off. 
They were maintained in sickness, pensioned 
after long service, watched over with vigilant 
good-will ; and wise men were in no hurry to 
throw away friends who would do this. 
Thetime came when the advantage of such an 
understanding was put to the proof. In times 
of distress, the carriage is the first luxury laid 
down by those who must economise, and it is 
the last thing to be purchased by those who 
can do without it. We all remember the years 
of distress from 1836 to 1843. At that time the 
younger of the two brothers was alone in the 
business,—the father having died long before, 
and the elder brother being at that time the 
member for Dublin, with O’Connell for his 
colleague. It had long been foreseen that 
there must be some decline in the business 
from the increase of railroads. To this 
was added the seven years’ distress. Mr. 
Hutton stood between his men and utter ruin 
as long as possible. His large capital enabled 


him to allow his stock to accumulate: but the | 


time came, towards the close of 1842, when he 
was compelled, in order to keep on his men, 
to reduce their work and wages slightly. 
There were persons who endeavoured to 
make mischief between him and his people on 
this occasion; but he easily made himself 
understood by giving his reasons, and the 
facts of the case. After that came the famine, 
and with it, of course, a prodigious falling off 
of business. The Irish gentry could not buy 
— while the people were starving, and 











the factory is on fire!” He was on the spot in- 
stantly, in time to save the Lord Mayor’s grand 
carriages, which were wanted the next day, 
and which were worth many hundred pounds, 
The timber-yard was safe, happily; a circum-~ 
stance of: great importance, as it takes some 
years to season the wood properly. But the 


|loss was very great—many thousands of 


pounds over and above the insurance. It was 
a melancholy sight to the gazing crowd, to 
see the carriages brought out—some of them 
on fire inside, and others cracking and warp- 
ing, and to know how many more were 
destroyed. And there was the fear that 
Mr. Hutton would now retire. He was rich; 
his brother had retired; and he might be 
supposed to have had enough of it, consider- 
ing what the last few years must have been. 
Happily, he has not retired. He has rebuilt 
his factory, and very nearly brought every- 
thing round to its former state of order ; and, 
as there are sons in the business, it may be 
hoped that the establishment may continue to 
be the blessing to Dublin that it has been for 
nearly three-quarters of a century. 

The timber-yard is a picturesque spectacle, 
of itself. It is a sort of field, attached to 
the property when Summerhill was “out 
of town.” The wood is of various kinds, 
Every wheel is made of three sorts—the 
spokes of oak, the nave of elm, and the 
rim of ash. Beech is used for some pur- 
poses, but it does not wear so well as ash, 
The panels are made of mahogany ; and some 
of the upper parts, which are least subject 
to strain, are of pine, accurately covered 
with leather. Some of the bent and finely- 
curved pieces, which have to bear a great 
strain, and on which the beauty of the carriage 
much depends, are of witch hazel elm. The 
wood is bent by steam—the stocks actually 
boiled, to make them fiexible. For all this, 
the wood can hardly be too old: and a great 
capital is always locked up in that timber- 
yard. 

The great show-place of the establishment 
is, of course, the department where the 
finished carriages are kept. The variety is quite 
marvellous to a spectator who, not being worth 
a carriage of any sort, has never given any 
particular attention to the diversity out of 
which a purchaser may choose. But, after 
ail, one may see finished carriages abundantly 
in the streets, while it is a novelty to see their 
skeletons and their separate parts. So we 
rushed gladly into the upper rooms, which 
look like an hospital for carriages. 

Bodies lay on the ground, bare of covering 
and of lining, without door or window ; every 
stock and frame and panel staring one in the 
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face, and all the iron strips and bolts open to 
examination ; and the curious little wooden 
bolts—square morsels studding the inside of 
the roof and sides, to divide and equalise the 
strain, and prevent “springing.” To have 
caught a family of carriages thus en déshahitle 
was quite an event. Then we saw them 
dressed, There was lining upon lining. before 
the last silk and lace were pnt in. We felt 
the curly, elastic hair with which the cushions 
are stuffed. We noted the windows: how 
the inner edge of the frame is made higher 
than the outer, to prevent the rain oozing 
in, as it used to do in the days of our grand- 
mothers for want of this simple precaution. 
Other changes there are since the days of 
our grandmothers—one of which we think 
very striking. Formerly, the keeping a 
carriage signified the keeping a certain 
number of servants ; and the servants were 
considered the most important part of the 
equipage and exhibition. Now, it is plain 
that carriages are kept, much more than of 
old, for their mere convenience; and some of 
the most valued improvements in a coach- 
manufactory are those which enable the 
occupant of the carriage to dispense with all 
service but that of the driver. There are 
newly-invented handles, to open the door 
from within with a touch; and the opening 
of the door lets down the step, which is folded 
under the carriage when the door is shut. 
There are various screens of recent invention, 
for keeping the entire doorway and window 
clear of mud. The medical man in moderate 
practice, the elderly lady of moderate income, 
—various people of moderate means—may 
now have a carriage who could not formerly 
dream of such a thing. Carriages cost much 
less than of old; they wear longer ; and they 
can be used without the attendance of a foot- 
man. This increased use of carriages may 
set against their increased durability and 
lessened cost. Such has been the faith of 
this firm, while paying high for the best 
work, and exercising all possible ingenuity in 
strengthening the structure, and bringing 
down the cost of its carriages. In its show- 
rooms may be seen from forty to fifty different 
kinds of carriages, at prices rising from thirty 
pounds (if we remember right) to one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. There were no 
Lord Mayor’s equipages, nor great lumbering 
vehicles, such as old prints show us, with 
room for several grand footmen behind ; but 
there were some as handsome as any carriages 
of our own time ; and a gradual descent from 
these to the useful, humble, neat family car,— 
the genuine Irish car, which may, according 
to tradition, carry the parson and his wife and 
thirteen children, Against the walls of these 
work-rooms hang large black boards, whereon 
are chalked ideal carriages, as new notions 
enter any brain on the premises. Some sug- 
gestions obtained in this way have been 
honoured by the testimony of successive 
Lord Lieutenants, as may be seen by the 
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diplomas which adorn the walls of the room 
appropriated to them. From the Exhibition 
there could be no testimonial, as Mr. Hutton 
was one of the jurors. 

We saw here, applied to carriage-windows, 
the curved and bent plate-glass which is 
oftener seen used forlamps. This comes from 
London. The plated work is chiefly purchased ; 
as are the laces and fringes. One room is gay 
with the colours used by the painters ; and 
many were the polishers whom we saw at 
work. The diversity of employments is 
indeed very great, though Mr. Hutton de- 
clines making railway carriages; and the 
public cars, now so numerous in Ireland 
and so great a blessing to her population, are 
made by the successors of the inventor, the 
late Mr. Bianconi. There are, on Mr. Hutton’s 
premises, about one hundred and eighty men 
employed, besides the women who make the 
carriage linings : and their wages are high for 
Ireland. The labourers in the yards have 
eight shillings per week; and the highest 
wages paid are three pounds per week, 
These are the two extremities of the scale. 

There are no heart-burnings there now ;— 
no dispute—no mistrust. The principle of 
the firm is, at length, understood, so as never 
to be mistaken again. To make the best 
possible carriages, in order to’ secure this 
fine business to Dublin, is the aim; and to 
use their own judgment as to how this is to 
be done, is the determination of these gentle- 
men. Their fellow-townsmen now see what 
a blessing it is that they have been so resolute 
in holding to their determination. Any 
stranger in Dublin, who mentions their 
names, is sure to hear what is now thought 
of them and their kindly victory. 


THE TOPMOST CITY OF THE 
EARTH. 


THIRTEEN thousand, seven hundred and 
twenty feet above the level of the sea! Ata 
perpendicular elevation of upwards of two 
miles and a half, nearly on the snow line of 
the Andes, stands the topmost city of the 
earth, Ceno de Pasco. It is the capital of 
the richest silver district in Peru. At the 
before-named height, the Andes spread them- 
selves out into vast plains or table-lands, 
Such table-lands—Punas, the Indians call 
them—sometimes extend hundreds of miles, 
and, on one of them—that of Pasco—stands 
the before-named city of Ceno de Pasco, which 
I took care to visit when I was a dweller in 
Peru. 

Through the Palace Square of Lima—not 
forgetting to look up for the fortieth time at 
its magnificent cathedral—over the Rimac by 
a handsome bridge, which connects the city 
with the suburb of San Lazaro, I got out 
with my friends into the open country. The 
plain on which Lima stands gradually con- 
tracts as it approaches the Sierra, until it 
becomes a narrow track between great walls 
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of rock. The road then slowly rises to a 
height of upwards of six thousand five hundred 
feet, Having mounted thus far, and so done 
more up-hill’ business than belongs to the 
ascent of Snowdon, we are told quietly that 
we have reached the foot of the mountains. 
From this point the ascent is steeper and 
more dangerous, winding along narrow paths, 
and doubling huge projections, yielding, some- 
times, barely room for a mule to pass; 
whilst, now and then, a heavy mass comes 
tumbling down from " overhead, and lodges 
on some ledge that is wide enough to stop 
it, with a crash that makes the mountain 
tremble. 

The Sierra is cleft in many places by gorges, 
that descend, straight as the plummet, to an 
immense depth ; and, as the road passes along 
the edge of these abysses, the view suggests 
a strong temptation to make one false step, or 
cause the same to be made by the mule, sinve 
it would be but a moment’s work to slip into 
the throat of the old gaping chasm. 

As we ascend, the change in the climate 
and vegetation, of course, soon attracts atten- 
tion. We pass from the sugar-cane and 
banana in the plains, through every shade of 
increasing barrenness, to a ~ few mosses and 
serubby bushes on the Puna. A few villages 
are scattered on the route, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of these, maize and potatoes are 
ng even at a height of some ten thousand 

But, by degrees these disappear, and 
the monotony of the road is broken only by 
an occasional tambo—a most miserable stunted 
species of road-side inn—which yields a 
seanty supply of food and accommodation, 
and is eaten up almost to the very walls by 
fleas. Fleas, 1 should guess, were, like the 

otatoe, first imported into Europe from 

eru. In that country, certainly, the species 
must have been multiplying rapidly from the 
remotest times. The scenery of the Andes 
(like that of the Himalayas, and of all vast 
mountains) appears, at first sight, to fall short 
of one’s previous ideas, The view is often 
very much confined. The idea of their 
enormous height is not at all conveyed by 
travelling over them; for, the successive 
valleys and table-lands present successive 
starting-points, and the stupendous moun- 
tain-chain, supporting countries on its bosom, 
escapes the measurement of a mere pair of 
eyes. 

Having crossed the passes of the Alto de 
Jaquehambo, and the Alto de Lachaqual—the 
latter of which is above the snow line, fifteen 
thousand, five hundred feet high—we begin 
to descend, and presently, a sudden turn in 
the road reveals a large and apparently well- 
built town. This town lies in a basin sur- 
rounded by rocks, and the view of it forms a 
scene oddly inconsistent with the grand soli- 
tude and lickean of the scenery around. 
Closer acquaintance dissipates our notion that 
the town is well built. It is a dirty miserable 
place, in which there are uncomfortably 
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huddled together fifteen thousand people. It 
is chiefly composed of miners’ huts—some- 
thing like overgrown bee-hives—with a few 
tolerable houses that belong to shop-keepers 
and the proprietors of mines. As we descend 
from the pass into the Puna, a scene worthy 
of the Andes breaks upon us. We are on 
the highest and the most extensive table-land 
in all Peru. Its breadth is about seventy 
miles, its length scarcely determinable, as it 
penetrates into the mountains at various 
points, and is not abruptly broken by them, 
but sweeps gradually upwards to their sum- 
mits. In the centre is a large lake, from one 
side of which the principal tributary of the 
Amazon begins its course, whilst, from the 
other side, several small streams flow to the 
western coast, so that from this lake tribute 
is sent both to the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
In the distance rise the great Cordillera 
stretching towards the Brazils; whilst the 
nearer peaks of the Andes, whitened with 
snow, shine round about us cold, rugged, and 
silent, in vast masses that cause our hearts to 
dilate with a half painful sense of the sublime, 
The clear blue sky of the plains has deepened 
almost into black; the dull, lead-coloured 
sun seems to have lost the power of com- 
municating heat, and looks like a mere spectre 
of the tyrant under whose reign for so many 
years, men, women, and children have been 
flayed, or roasted, or marked with a brand 
upon the skin. 


On first reaching the Puna, we all suffera | 


good deal from the rarefaction of the air, 


which produces sickness, bleeding at the | 


mouth and nose, and pain in the chest, 
Horses and mules, on their first visit, suffer 
from this cause more acutely than men, and 
the drivers often slit the nostrils of these 
animals; an operation which is said to give 
relief. The slitting of our own noses being, of 
course, out of the question, we get over our 
discomfort as we can, The only native ani- 
mals found on the Puna belong to the llama 
tribe ; alpacas, guanacas, and vicunas. The 
llama works at the mines as the ordinary 
beast of burden, and is perfectly eflicient ; 
it is more sagacious, steady, and sure- 
footed even than the mule, The alpacas are 
tamed and kept in flocks for the sake of their 
wool, an article which has of late become 
important to the English manufacturers. 
The guanacas and vicunas—the former the 
largest, and the latter the handsomest 
members of their tribe—are seldom to be 
tamed; they range the mountains, and the 
om suit of them affords sport to the European 
unter in Peru. 

On entering the city of Pasco from the 
mountain solitudes, we are in the first place 
annoyed at the incessant clatter that sur- 
rounds us, The mines are opened in the 
streets, the courtyards, and occasionally even 
in the houses of the town. We encounter 
them at every step, and as they are often very 
shallow—the depth varying from twenty toa 
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hundred and fifty feet—the blows of many 
picks and hammers are distinctly heard. The 
mines are generally private property, though 
some of them, indeed, belong to English 
companies, The mode of working is ex- 
tremely careless. The descent into them is by 
a bucket hung on an old chain, or worn-out 
rope. ‘The sides and roof of the galleries 
are frequently left :wnsupported, because 
timber happens to be scarce and dear: acci- 
dents therefore constantly occur, but nobody 
concerns himself about them. The rubbish 
is removed after a fall in; and the work goes 
on as usual, The miners are, for the most 
part, Indians. They earn, on an average, from 
four to six reals (two or three shillings) daily ; 
but when a rich vein has been opened, the 

are paid in ore, and often earn very high 
wages, which they spend in brandy, chicha, 
and fine clothes. The town abounds with 
liquor-shops, eating-houses, and cafés, which 
are generally kept by foreigners, men of all 
From these places the Indian 
miners buy their food ready cooked. It 
| consists chiefly of maize bread and charqui 
—slices of beef dried in the sun—great 
| quantities of which are imported from the 
| more southern republics, especially the Argen- 
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the night through without sleep ; he becomes 
debilitated, languid, nervous ; his complexion 
takes a greenish hue ; and, if he will persist in 
his excess—which soon becomes a vice beyond 
the power of his will—he perishes. 

In the shops of Pasco are found the pro- 
ducts of all countries, Bass’s pale ale is 
in high favour here, and knives and forks 
carry the stamp of Sheffield eutlers. I re- 
member being pleasantly surprised in a shep- 
herd’s hut on the Puna, at having placed 
before me some boiled maize on a plate orna- 
mented with a picture of John Anderson my 
joe and his gude wife, with two verses of the 
song beneath it. The Indian was delighted 
at the pleasure I took in the plate, and was 
solicitous to have the lines translated. 

The most common contents of dishes at the 
fondas or eating houses, are pucheros and 
picantes ; the former a mixture of everything 
—beef, pork, camotes, frijoles, bananas, pota- 
toes, maize, &c., highly seasoned with aji—a 
sort of ground pepper, of a peculiar and 
pleasant flavour. The latter, the picante, is 
comprised of jerked beef, chopped small, and 
mixed with bread crumbs or crushed maize. 
The usual liquors are a sweet unpleasant wine, 
chicha, and guarapo+the latter made from 


tine. Even before food, however, the chief) fermented sugar and water ; still good wines 


comfort of the Indian is the coca leaf. The 
coca plant is not unlike the vine in its ap- 
pearance. It is cultivated by the Indians at 
the foot and on the sides of the Cordilleras, 
and bears a white flower, with a small red 
fruit. At the proper season, the leaves are 
stripped from the plants, carefully dried,.and 
| packed in bags containing each from fifty 
| to a hundred pounds, They have an aro- 
| matic bitter taste. The cholo never is with- 
| out his little pouch of coca leaves, and a small 
calabash: containing quick lime, or the ashes 
of a hot root. He first chews a quid of leaves 
until it is well moistened, and then thrusts a 
little lime into the mass on the point of a 
small stick: thereupon the mastication is 
continued till the quid is dry. This kind of 
refreshment is taken by the miners three 
times a day, about a quarter of an hour being 
set apart for its enjoyment upon each oc- 
casion; and the men will go through the 
most arduous toil, or travel for days over the 
mountains, with no other support than coca 

In travelling, a quid is ne continually 
in the mouth. On first using the coca, there 
is some excoriation suffered by the. lips ; this, 
however, passes off, and, when mixed with a 
little quinna, I must say that I have found 
the stuff very agreeable. It produces the 
exhilarating effects of opium without the 
drowsiness and stupefaction ; it will ward off 
sleep, destroy the sense of hunger, and act as 
a spur upon the strength and spirits. The 
cholos who use it regularly are unquestionably 
healthy and long-lived ; but the coca, like all 
other stimulants, is liable to serious abuse. 
The coquero or coca-chewer, who is never 
without a ball of it in his mouth, often passes 


ee 


are procurable, and spirits are much too 
plentiful. Under the influence of spirit fre- 
quent battles occur among the Indians, in 
which the long knife is freely used. 

As the high table-land is altogether unpro- 
ductive, provisions and other necessaries 
are brought from the valleys on the backs 
of mules. That is the only practicable 
mode of carriage; although it is a curious 
fact that, during the War of Independence, 


jcavalry and artillery were transported to 


| these heights, and two battles were fought 
| close to Pasco. At the latter of these Bolivar 
| had ten thousand troops besides artillery in 
| the field, and Canterac, the royalist general, 
opposed him with an equal number. They 
must certainly have had a taste for fighting 
under difficulties if they dragged themselves, 
their guns, and horses up these mountains for 
no other purpose. 

An English firm at Callao, which has con- 
siderable mining property on the Ceno de 
Pasco, has recently procured from England a 
quantity of improved machinery for the ex- 
traction of the silver from its ore. The old 
method is still commonly practised, that is to 
say, the ore is amalgamated with quicksilver 
by treading together quicksilver and ore 
beneath the feet of mules and horses ; this 
proceeding causes a considerable loss of : ae 
silver, ruins the feet of the animals, and does 
not properly fulfil its purpose. The quick- 
silver—nearly all of which is brought from 
Europe—is afterwards evaporated by the 
application of heat. Coal is found on the 
Puna. 

The whole annual produce of the mines 
of Ceno Pasco once reached the amount 
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of eight millions of dollars, or one million, 
six cate) and fifty thousand pounds ; 
but the returns now do not probably reach 
half that sum. There is in the city a govern- 
ment establishment, at which all the silver 
is marked before being sent to Lima. It 
is usually melted into large oblong flat bars, 
some of which weigh from sixty to eighty 
pounds. Theseare conveyed to the capital on 
mules, commonly with no protection except 
that of the mule-drivers, although the Sierra 
may be swarming with the bandit montoneros. 
These gentlemen do not consider it convenient 
to intereept the silver on its downward 
passage, they preferring to wait for the coin 
that is returned in payment. With this 
upward freight a strong escort is always sent, 
and when it is attacked, a fierce battle ensues, 
that often ends in favour of the robbers. 

The singular accoutrements of the horse- 
men are among the first things that attract 
the attention of the stranger in Peru. If the 
rider be a rich man, the horse is almost 
hidden by a multitude of straps and orna- 
ments. The saddle is made very high both 
on pummel and crupper, leaving just room for 
the rider to wedge himself into his seat 
between them. Under the saddle is the 
pillow, an alpaca or goat’s skin, dyed black, 
with the wool combed out or twisted with 
silver wire into short curls, lengthened some- 
times with long fringes of dyed alpaca wool. 
The stirrups are heavy and clumsy ; each is 
a solid piece of wood, often measuring twelve 
inches square at the bottom, and gradually 
tapering to a point where it is attached to the 
saddle by a silver ring; on one side an 
opening is scooped out for the foot : the other 
three sides are all highly polished, often carved 
beautifully and inlaid with silver. The bit is 
very heavy ; often of silver. The head-band 
is adorned with a long fringe of plaited strips 
of leather ; and the reins, which are separate, 
pass through a silver ring, one of them being 
continued ina long lash. In addition to the 
bridle, the horse’s head is encumbered with a 
leathern halter covered with silver orna- 
ments. The spurs are the most preposterous 
part of the whole equipment. They are so 
formed, that the wearer can walk only on his 
toes. The stem of the spur is often twelve 
inches long, and the rowel six inches in 
diameter. Amongst. the wealthier classes, 
these spurs, also, are frequently of silver. 
Every horseman wears the poncho; and 
some ponchos, from their splendid colours 
and fine texture, are a costly article of dress. 
The horses that bear these encumbrances are 
small, but they are well made and active ; 
they are not allowed to trot, but taught a sort 
of amble which, when the rider becomes 
used to it,is an easy kind of motion. It is 
very rapid. Horses are but seldom used for 
draught, as, even in the low country, asses are 
the ordinary beasts of burden. These are 
bred in va#t numbers, and troops of them are 
constantly passed by the traveller on all the 
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roads: they have no head-gear, but are driven 
in the same manner as cattle, the driver 
riding behind armed with a long whip. These 
poor animals are most cruelly treated. Peru 
has been called “the heaven of women, the 
purgatory of husbands, and the hell of asses.” 
The last clause of the proverb cannot be 
questioned. 

The taste for gambling, so prevalent 
throughout South America, is most strongly 
developed at Ceno de Pasco. Public lotteries 
are drawn every week, and sometimes every 
day in the week. The streets are continually 
infested by fellows crying, “A thousand 
dollars to-morrow!” These men carry 
books, from which they tear, for each 
customer, a ticket price one shilling, giving 
him or her a chance in the next lottery. The 
prize is sometimes as large as five thousand 
dollars, with intermediate ones of smaller 
amount. I believe that the strictest impar- 
tiality and fairness characterise the drawing. 
All these lotteries are under government 
control. 

The billiard and montero tables are in 
constant request ; dominoes is a favourite 
game in the cafés, but those games at cards 
which are rapid in their results and depend 
wholly upon chance, have irresistible attrac- 
tions for all classes. The shaven priest, 
decorated with cross and rosary, may be 
frequently seen playing with the ragged 
Indian, and instances are told of the wealthy 
mine proprietor losing, mM a night, every 
dollar he possessed, to one of his own ragged 
men. 

The cock-pit is a favourite amusement, 
The combatants are armed with one spur 
only ; this is a flat, curved, two-edged blade, 
very keen, and finely pointed. The tirst blow 
commonly decides the battle, and both cocks 
are often killed. Hundreds of dollars change 
hands every minute; the excitement of the 
bettors is intense, and, even here, on the 
afternoon of the Sabbath, which is especially 
appropriated to the cock-fight, the priest 
hands round his begging box, or lays his 
dollar on a favourite bird. 

Ceno de Pasco, although so high up in the 
world, and so close to the region of eternal 
snow, has, nevertheless, a tolerable warmth 
during the day. The nights are all frosty, 
and a dense fog often envelopes the Puna, 
Excessively heavy rain falls at certain periods 
of the year. But the most sublime spectacle 
on the Andes is a thunder-storm. It is an 
event of frequent occurrence in the table- 
lands, and I had the good fortune to witness 
one of extraordinary grandeur, It is im- 
possible to convey any idea of the magnificence 
of the spectacle. 

The lightning plays round the summits of 
the mountains in a constant succession of 
brilliant flashes, whilst the thunder is pro- 
longed through the deep ravines and distant 
valleys, until the echo of the one peal and 
the crash of another blend together in one 
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never-ending roll. Heavy falls of snow often 
accompany these storms, and the condition of 
travellers crossing the passes during one of 
them is most distressing. Unable to advance 
or to retreat, they halt, and wait in momentary 
fear of being hurled over the mountain 
sides. Blinded by snow and by the vivid 
flashes, they dare not proceed ; the ledges 
also are, perhaps, so narrow, that if they 
would they could not turn the mule round to 
retrace their steps. In such a position as 
this, men have been compelled to remain 
during many hours in ened where the 
thermometer falls every night in the year 
below freezing point, and where the most 
intense darkness—whilst it fails to hide the 
real dangers—conjures up imaginary ones, 
which multiply all the horrors of the scene. 
There are some portions of Upper Peru 
which are yet comparatively unknown to 
Europeans. This is especially the case with 
that part of it which has declared itself an 
independent republic, under the name of 
Bolivia. Though possessing a coast town on 
the Pacific of considerable extent, with 
several good harbours, yet its singular forma- 
tion precludes much intercourse with other 
countries. Between the Andes and the sea is 


a broad belt of barren desert ; a sand plain 
in continual motion. This is traversed by a 
few small rivers, which, though very shallow, 
and often dry during the summer months, | 


render the strips of soil through which they 
pass extremely fruitful. Beyond this desert, 
the most inaccessible chain in the Andes 
rises and forbids approach to the fair country 
enclosed within. On the summit of this chain 
is the celebrated mountain Potosi, now nearly 
exhausted of its treasures ; the town is situated 
in a district wholly destitute of vegetation. 
Passing from the Ceno de Pasco through the 
town of Larma, we enter the valley of Janja, 
and shortly find ourselves in a country pre- 
senting a strange contrast to the one we 
have just left. A succession of the most 


fertile valleys in the world. As the ascent | 


of the mountain commences from the low 
country, the sandy desert disappears. A rich 
coat of lucerne spreads over the sheltered 
hollows. Vines and olives appear in the vales. 
The sugar cane, the banana, the guava, and 
seunibentien tropical fruits, flourish. At the 
height of eight, and sometimes ten thou- 
sand feet, Los Valles of Bolivia are covered 
with the most luxurious vegetation. Forest 
trees of gigantic size are thicklyspread over the 
mountains. The cereals, which live a sickly 
life down by the sea, appear in these lofty 
valleys in full vigour: including maize, 
quinna, rice, barley, with occasional patches 
of wheat, though of this last the chief sup- 
ply is imported out of Chili. Rich esculents 
and fruits unknown in other countries 
are in abundance. Amongst the former 
are yuca, mandive, and camotes; whilst 
the delicious cherrimoya reigns supreme 
over them all. 
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The valleys of Upper Peru, of Bolivia, and 
of the province of Salta in La Plata, are rich 
in the most valuable products. Exclusive of 
minerals—which include gold, silver, copper, 
and lead,—we lave coffee, chocolate, tobacco, 
cotton, indigo, cochineal, sarsaparilla, log- 
wood, and an infinity of similar productions, 
Cattle are numerous; mules and _ horses 
abundant. And, above all, the men are noted 
for their generosity and hospitality, and the 
women for their grace and beauty. 

What a contrast between these glorious 
valleys—in which Rasselas might well have 
lived—and the rugged heights of the siiver 
city, Ceno Pasco: its dirty streets and half- 
savage’ people, its unhealthy mines and 
blackened smelting-furnaces, its bare rocks 
and scrubby patches of brown herbage afiord- 
ing a scanty subsistence to its flocks of shaggy 
llamas. 

It is a charm to travellers among the 
Andes, that within their limits these vast 
mountains enclose every climate. Within 
the range of one degree of latitude, we may 
sit and burn under a palm-tree, or lie down 
upon a bed of Alpine moss. 
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Ir you knew the parish of Babbleton, you 
would say that it was the last place in the 
world where books were likely to be found. 
A large marsh, swamp, or bog, composed of 


j alternate masses of spongy turt and mud, and 


varied by an occasional ditch, an extensive 
gravel-pit, and some dry chalk roads, flanked 
by rough chalk stone walls, apparently con- 
structed for the purpose of allowing people to 
get over them, were the physico-geological 
features of the district. The domestic archi- 
tecture varied between chalk and _ plaster 
houses, guiltless of straight lines, and heavy 
wooden barns decorated with the remains of 
rats, owls, kites, and other natural enemies to 
agriculture, or to popular prejudices. Smock- 
frocks and fur caps formed the prevailing 
costume of the people ; dull eyes, with large 
mouths and noses the most common physiog- 
nomy. General harmlessness, except when 
beer circulated with too great freedom ; and 
a sort of indefinite, scarcely-know-why respect 
for the neighbouring gentry, were the moral 
characteristics. 

Babbletou was a pretty place, nevertheless, 
in summer, when the grass and moss gained 
strength, and the swamp was dried up. There 
were quite enough trees to decorate the lanes, 
and shrubs enough to set off even the rudest 
cottage. If you did not think of the priva- 
tions the poor people suffered when coals 
were dear and most wanted, when the chill, 
damp, rainy days passed by unrelieved by a 
glimpse of sunshine, and when even gutta 
percha would hardly have inspired con- 
fidence for half an hour’s walk ; if you could 
look at Babbleton, when the sun was gleam- 
ing in the blue sky, and the tender green 
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leaves seemed almost transparent,—you must 
have envied the rector his little parsonage 
house at the foot of the hill, and sighed that 
fate had not given you a hundred a year and) 
elerical contentment, instead of that ugly, 
pen-making, Times-reading, everlasting-corre- 
spondence situation in Lombard Street. 

But men must sink very low, indeed, before 
they arrive at despair. There is an end to 
everything, even to ignorance. Among the 
smock-frocked and fur-capped Robins of Bab- 
bleton there were a few good heads. More- 
over, the vicar and a few other gentlemen 
wisely thought that it was absurd to complain 
of ignorance without teaching people to know 
better, and that it was useless to teach read- 
ing to boys and girls if they were to have no 
books to read as men and women. 

For the vicar was one of those men, who 
‘believe that forced knowledge is no knowledge, 
and that, in order to teach people at all, 
you must make them feel an interest in 
their lesson. Accordingly, when Lady Bella 
Sandwichisles, of Ojibby Park, published her 
volume of “ Hymns for the Working Classes, to 
be sung during labour,” he did not subscribe 
for innumerable packets at thirteen to the 
dozen ; believing, perhaps, that it was quite 
enough for people to mind the work they were 
engaged in, and that mechanically squalling 
outa few very bad verses is apt to conduce to 
the ridicule rather than the exaltation of 
religion. Nor had he much faith in the mental 
instruction derived from little books in shilling 
packets of “thirteen different sorts.” He 
never recollected, himself, as a boy or a young 
man, deriving much edification or entertain- 
ment from such literature, and he was liberal 
enough to believe that human nature is much 
the same in all classes, and that many of the 
so-called attempts to reduce knowledge to 
the capacity of the lower classes, really consist 
in destroying capacity altogether, and in 
leaving it to die for want of proper and appe- 
tizing nourishment. 

He was a good, sensible man, was the 
Reverend James St, John, and although he 
did not belong to the Reverend Epitaph 
Bronze’s “set,” and did not join the Episcopal- 
Protection Amalgation, even his bishop dared 
not to find fault with his teaching or his 
practice. He was one of those independent 
thinkers who believe that a bishop may 
by some remote possibility do wrong, that 
a capitular body is an imeubus, and that 
the Church would be none the worse for 
a little reformation. He did not believe in 
sublime austerity or liturgical minuteness, 
and yet his sermons were always impres- 
sive, and the service well and quietly per- 
formed. Although his church was in bad 
architecture—as bad*as plain red brick and 
stone corners could make it—he did not sigh 
for Kentish ragstone and stained pine. He 
even contented himself with reserving the 


baptisms and churchings till service was over, 
believing that forced attention to a service 
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in which people have no direct interest, must 
be at least of limited utility. 

Great a often have a very small origin; | 
and, although the Book Club, which the 
Reetor ultimately established in Babbleton, 
could not exactly be called a great under- 
taking, its effects were such as those who 
recollected the dozen and a half small volumes | 
on a shelf in the school-room, from which it 
commenced, could scarcely have anticipated, | 
He had great faith in pictures and picture- | 
books, and when he came to the parish of | 
Babbleton, he hung the school-room with | 
coloured prints at maps, until children’s | 
ideas of a tiger or a cameleopard, or of St, | 
Paul’s and the Monument, grew astonishingly 
distinct. With some of the older children, the 
pictures were equally useful. The beautiful 
history of Joseph and his Brethren never 
made so deep an impression, as when the gaily- 
coloured plates were brought out, and ex- 
plained in connection with the text they 
illustrated. When was indignation against 
the wicked brothers so vehement, as when 
the picture showed poor Joseph, young, weak, 
and yee ng of his clothing, forced down 
into the pit by his strong, hardy brothers? 
When was the retribution of his story better 
felt, than when the children saw him dressed 
in the richly-coloured robes of an Eastern 
envoy ? How often did a difficulty vanish, 
when the object was placed before the eyes 
of children whom no description could have 
edified ? How did the demand for Christmas- 
pieces increase, especially when the vicar gave 
pictorial prizes for good writing, in the shape 
of twelve prints from the Life of Christ ? 

There were plenty of prejudiced, poor-law 
guardians who believed in flogging rather 
than in pictures, and who, sooth to say, 
were better capable of appreciating the one 
than the other. Some of these people took 
a low standard, and believed that if a 
boy, on being asked how many wives King 
Henry the Eighth had, answered six, it 
was enough to expect ; and that the know- 
ledge that the world was made in six days, 
and that there were ten commandments 
was a quota of religious instruction beyond 
which it was almost dangerous to proceed. 
Another party thought that pictures and 
picture-books were luxuries of education, and 
ought only to be thumbed by babies who 
tumbled about velvet-pile carpets. Others 
held, that the only knowledge of natural 
history necessary for such children, was the 
capability to hold a horse, carry wash to 4 
pig, or beat a refractory donkey. But they 
failed to carry conviction to the mind of the 
vicar, and the Babbleton children gained | 
fresh ideas ana fresh books at the same time, 
while the littis..chool library was continually 
augmented by the kind gifts of the more 
enlightened people in the neighbourhood, 

There were plenty of districts surrounding 
Babbleton, which were quite as badly off in 
an intellectual point of view.. But the main | 
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difficulty was not to be got over by the 
establishment of so limited a library as the 
school-room could furnish. People could not 
always read children’s books, and when they 
grew up,*they were in as much danger of 
relapsing into ignorance as ever. 

A few good-natured country gentlemen and 
clergy were seated over their port one evening, 
after a dinner-party at thevicar of Babbleton’s, 
when the subject of education was the leadiny, 
theme of conversation. Somebody propose: 
founding a Book Club. Everybody present 
agreed to the proposal, but there were many 
difficulties. They must get the books, in the 
first. place. 

“ As to that,” observed Mr. Burke Sheridan, 
the great fashionable author at Belle Vue 
Villa, “I think that much may be done by 
individuals. For instance, I receive copies of 
nearly all the magazines: many of these are 
of little use to me when once looked over; 
I will promise to send them as my con- 
tribution.” 

“Why should not the newspapers be sent 
in a similar manner ?” said an old gentleman 
in spectacles, “'To be sure, it will be, fiddler’s 
news, to some extent ; but we know that the 
lower classes will read newspapers, and it is 
better for them to read those of a healthy 
sort, than the high-spiced rubbish which only 
teaches them discontent.” 

The Reverend Hugo Boyce, who was 
slightly suspected of being tainted with some 
“ism” or other, disapproved of newspapers, 
unless they were of sound Chureh principles. 
The old gentleman did not think that a 
a could hurt a congregation, where 
the clergyman did his duty. He also observed, 
that the people likely to furnish books or 
newspapers for a work of charity and edifica- 
tion, would scarcely select such as were best 
calculated to defeat both purposes. 

Good-natured Parson Wilks, from Dorling- 
ford West, who never led but always helped 
in a good undertaking, volunteered a folio 
copy of Cook’s Voyages, which had belonged 
to his peenen To be sure, he told a 
rather long story about it, and about his 

‘grandmother likewise ; but Parson Wilks was 
a favourite, and his audience looked as little 
tired as possible. , 

The Reverend James St. John, and Burke 
Sheridan, Esq., were too active to let the 
grass grow under their feet. They begged old 
books ; they begged money to buy new ones ; 
they drew up rules for the management of 
what they had got, and for obtaining funds to 
get more ;—-and, in a few weeks, a board might 

seen pasted up in the vestry-rooma, school- 
rooms, and other public situations about the 
surrounding parishes, stating that books 
would be lent to poor and working people in 
the neighbourhood, on application, during 
specified hours, to certain of the clergymen 
among whom the books were divided. 
_ This division of the books was advantageous 
in one or two ways. They could be got at 
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more readily, duplicates could be disposed of 
advantageously, and distances were not too 
great to prevent each person availing himself 
of the entire stock, Nor was the management 
difficult. Each book was numbered, and a cor- 
responding ticket, signed with the name of the 
owner, was retained by the clergyman as a 
check till the book was returned. Two half- 
hours in the week were amply sufficient for 
the business of the library, and one of these 
was fixed on Sunday, as many of the labour- 
ing poor would be unable to go for the books 
at a convenient hour on the other days. 

Few people did the institution more good 
than Mr. Burke Sheridan. Although he was 
a “progress” man, and had lectured at the 
Griffin and Pheenix Institutions, and had had 
so many votes of thanks, and had made so 
many public speeches at Boards, Associations, 
Freemasons’-dinners, and other “ meets,” that 
he was always expected to be talking : still he 
had no absurd ideas of revolutionising country 
people into being unfit for their station. Now 
and then, he gave a simple lecture at one 
of the school-houses, and taught even old 
labourers a few things about the earth and 
sky which instructed them, and did not 
merely puzzle and stupify their senses. And 
the Reverend James St. John, who believed 
that the goodness of the great Creator 
might be taught, not only from the written 
Scriptures, but from his works, would gather 
round him a shoal of rough boys and girls, 
and fix their attention on some simple 
object, and, by making them think of small 
things, gradually arrive at higher subjects of 
reflection. “No human being is ignorant by 
nature,” was his constant maxim. But he, at 
the same time, knew well that there is a 
certain proportion of knowledge suited to 
particular conditions of mankind, and he 
sought to make useful and plain common- 
sense men, not brilliant and troublesome 
ones, 

The library was not, however, without. its 
difficulties. No good thing ever is. Sometimes 
people would delay returning books ; and 
once, to the infinite disgust and annoyance 
of Parson Wilks, a “ticket” was produced 
for Captain Cook’s Voyages, but not the 
ticket usually connected with the working of 
the Society. Sometimes dishonesty did its 
work, and the people and books went together. 
But there were few such cases, and, compared 
with the good really done, there was little 
reason to complain. 

The advantages of the system were felt 
by nearly every one except the publicans, 
Humble gardeners worked hard, in order to 
steal an hour more to devote to reading to 
their wives. Labourers might be seen, during 
lunch-time, snatching a few minutes’ reading 
out of the time once devoted by their fellows 
to sleep by the way-side, or to the sociability 
of the Crown and Sceptre. Moreover, the 
very habit of taking care of the books led to 
carefulness in other respects. They did not 
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like to go with dirty hands and clothes to 
fetch the books, and a wife never felt so proud | 
of “making her old man smart,” as when he 
was setting out to fetch the next volume “ of 
the bock that Tibby was a readin’ every 
night.” Again, there was a sort of respect- 
ability in being allowed to call at the vicarage 
on such an errand. It was not a begging 
ailair, for they paid for the privilege—little | 
enough, to be sure, and that little was 
returned, indirectly, in an augmented form— 
but still they paid; and to belong to the 
Book Club became a point of social position, 
especially among the Babbletonians. 

A few, upon whom the hand of poverty 
pressed less severely, and whose families were 
smaller, began to buy a book now and then 
themselves. It was a proud moment for 
Job Thwaites, who used to spend evenings 
and money at the Bear and Gridiron, when, 
having been to the next town to buy some 
hay for the vicar, he brought back a History 
of England, so large, gnd so full of plates and 
portraits, that the gude wife wondered how a 
year and a half’s savings could-ever have 
compassed such a treasure of literature and 
art. To tell how carefully it was done up in 
brown paper, and how ostentatiously it was 
displayed by Mrs. Thwaites, would almost 
call a blush into Job’s face. So we will be 
silent. At all events, Job Thwuites used to 





be ominously spoken of as a “scollard” 
among some of his less literary neighbours ; 


and Mrs. St. John took one of his little 
daughters, whose English was marvellously 
pure for Babbleton, as under nursemaid at 
the vicarage. 

Not a few good servants were produced by | 
this system of moderate and judicious instruc- 
tion. When a lad showed some sharpness at 
emancipating himself from the pronominal 
interchanges and eccentric conjugations com- 
mon in Babbleton, he had a fair chance of 
becoming something better than a mere field 
labourer; and, although the vicar well knew 
that there must be field labourers as well as | 
other labourers, he could not see why per- 
severing attempts to better a disadvantageous 
condition should not be abetted and en- 
couraged. And with the girls it was equally 
important. Few people, even of the lower 
order among the middle classes, wish their 
children to be committed to ignorant servant 
girls. Babbleton furnished a class of girls, 
who, sufficiently poor to find even a second- 
rate place an improvement in their condition, 
were still educated enough to be less bar- 
barous companions for children than the 
average, without possessing knowledge calcu- 
lated to render them vain and idle. 

But it was not the mere fact that there 
was a Book Club in Babbleton, which worked 
all this good. There were deeper reasons at 
bottom. One was, that people were taught 
to love reading, in the hopes of arriving at 
something which they were vexed at not 
possessing. It is all very well to say that! 


{Conducted by 
seistinaicniiniteeibitianeassea 
religion ought to be the only motive under 
which popular education is to be administered, 
It is a good thing, no doubt, to declaim upon 
the number of thousand copies of “ What 
am I? or, the Child’s Funeral ;”+or “The 
Converted Kaflir,” which have been given 
away in omnibuses, or while riding across a 
common on horseback. It isa good thing, 
no doubt, to compel a child to repeat verses 
of Scripture, with a minute statement of the 
chapter and verse (which many of the clergy 
themselves could not remember) ; but there 
is something wanted besides this. 

Our vicar looked upon reading, not as the 
combination of certain letters, sounds, and 
syllables, nor as the mere vehicle for convey- 
ing abstract precepts or sentiments. He 
knew that the objects of the outer world are 
those which first take hold of the mind, and 
he sought to raise the mind up to higher 
objects through their medium, not to pounce 
upon it with dogmatism which it was unpre- 
pared to understand. He gave a thousand 
reasons for the being ef a God, and for his 
beneficent treatment of the human race ; but, 
while he ever had the Bible in view, he at 
the same time taught the senses to look 
around, and learn for themselves. He had 
lived in manufacturing towns, and had seen 
how little protection dogmatism, however 
well supported by chapter and verse quota- 
tions, would really avail against the insidious 
and off-hand scepticism of those who appealed 
to nature as an apology for unbelief. He 
taught a nobler use of nature, and, shunning 
the bigotry which treated plain everyday 
knowledge as the special antagonist of dog- 
matism, he left healthier, though less super- 
stitious conviction in the minds of the young, 
in whose instruction he had taken so deep an 
interest. 

Nor was less care and good sense shown 
in the selection of books, and in their arrange- 
ment. The works were classified, and who- 


| ever wanted a book ona particular subject, 


could get a hint what to ask for. A moderate 
number of books of reference served to give 
such general information as was enough to 
satisfy the inquisitive, without expanding into 
superfluity. 

People wondered at the quiet, comfortable 
management of our Book Club, but their 
opinions still remained various, and, we 
believe, do remain so to this day. Muggs, 
the tailor, who is a dreadful vestry politician, 
and has never read anything but a volume or 
two on the Poor Law Commission, remains 
unconvinced, and believes that education 
and ruination are one and the same thing. 
Scripshorn, the barber, who has not been 
drunk for the last day and a half, echoes the 
belief ; and the Book Club Association smiles 
at the opposition, and bids the people read on 
and understand. 

Both the vicar of Babbleton and his lady, 
and, with them, all the thinking people within 
miles around, gain daily strength in the belief 
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that libraries are greater enemies to vice than 
model prisons; that ignorance is the best 
instructor in discontent and rebellion; and 
thet there is a glimpse of refinement in every 
mind, however humble, which was meant to 
be developed by instruction, not extinguished 
by evil associations and moral destitution. 


THE SPORTING WORLD. 


I TAKE it for granted that you are not a 
“sporting man.” I take it for granted that 
you own no race-horses, yachts, or ratting 
terriers ; that you have not “ backed the 
Slasher for a ‘fiver’ ;” and that you “have” 
nothing on any “event.” I take it for 
granted that you are not prepared to bring 
forward a novice to run the Hampshire Stag; 
that you are not one of the contributors to 
the correspondents’ columns of “ Bell’s Life,” 
anxiously awaiting a reply to your cribbage 
query last week, and feverish to know whether 
“A. wins ;” and, lastly, that though you may 
have a sufficient zest for the amenities of 
social intercourse, you are not to be “heard 
of” at the bar of any sporting public-house, 
where you “will be happy to see your 
friends.” 

I propose to read “Bell’s Life’—a very 
honestly and respectably conducted weekly 
paper—with you, but I do not propose to read 
it in’ that spirit. There are thousands who 
read it as what it is—a sporting print, giving 
reliable information on all sporting subjects. 
It is the chronicle of what is called the 
Sporting World. A human eye, never asleep 
(“nunguam dormio,”), and six columns of 
advertisements greet us in the front page. 
Instanter we become denizens if not habitués 
of the sporting world. Have we horses ?—here 
are saddles, bridles, harness, harness paste, 
unrivalled nosebands, inimitably rowelled 
spurs, and patent “bits,” to counterfeit the 
marks appended to which is felony. Have we 
dogs {—inventive tradesmen tempt us to pur- 
chase kennels, collars, dog-whips and specifics 
against the distemper and hydrophobia. 

We are invited to peruse works on the dog, 
works on the horse, works on the manage- 
ment and treatment of every animal of which 
man—having exhausted the use and employ- 
ment—has condescended to make the means or 
the end of the hydra-headed amusement 
known as “sporting.” Foxes to replenish 
the hunting preserves, which by the too 
zealous ardour of their Nimrods have become 
denuded of their odoriferous vermin, are 
advertised in company with stud grooms who 
can bleed, sling and fire horses, and whippers- 
in who can be highly recommended. One 
gentleman wants twenty couple of deer to 
give a sylvan relish to the dells and glades of 
his park ; another has some prime ferrets to 
dispose of “ Well up to trap ;” a third wants 
to sell two bloodhounds ; a fourth to purchase 
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jand her cubs to be sold—a bargain—by an 
jamateur “who has no further occasion for 


them” (we should fancy not) ; and who, appa- 
rently puzzled as to whether they are “ sport- 
ing ” animals or not, and consequently entitled 
to the freedom of “ Bell’s Life,” is perplexingly 
ambiguous in his description : hinting, at the 
commencement, that they would be “suitable 
for a nobleman fond of zoology,” but subsiding, 
eventually, into a vague alternative, “or 
would do for a menagerie.” They would be 
suitable there, I opine ; but are not exactly 
the sort of quadrupeds I should like to make 
drawing-room pets of, or to win in a raffle. 
Soon, however, a thoroughly sporting an- 
nouncement comes blazoned forth in con- 
spicuous type. “To be sold at Tattersall’s, 
five-and-twenty couple and a half of fox- 
hounds, the property of a gentleman relin- 
quishing hunting.” Good; or has hunting 
relinquished the gentleman: which is it? 
Shall I mind my own business and take the 
sale as a sale and nothing but a sale, or shall 
IL be malicious and surmise that the gentle- 
man has ridden, neck or nothing, after the 
five-and-twenty couple and a half of fox- 
hounds till he and they have clean outridden 
and lost scent of the fox, and have started 
another species of vermin called the “con- 
stable,” which pursuing, the gentleman has 
managed to outrun, and has ended by riding 
“over hounds?” He has gone to the dogs, 
and his dogs have gone to 'Tattersall’s. Who 
can this gentleman relinquishing hunting be ? 
Not the honourable Billy Buff, third son of 
Lord Riffington of Raff Hall, Rowdyshire, 
surely. Not that gay scion of aristocracy— 
that frolicsome pilaster (if I may call him so) 
of the state—whilom of ten successive regi- 
ments of cavalry, all “crack” ones, out of 
which he was ten times moved to exchange or 
sell by ten successive colonels. Not Billy 
Buff, who was the worthy and emulous asso- 
ciate of the Earl of Mohawk, of Sir Wrench 
Nocker, Bart., and of that gay foreign spark, 
the Russian Count Bellpulloff, who laid a 
wager of fifty tv one with Lord Tommy Plan- 
tagenet (callec. “facer” Plantagenet from his 
fondness for the ring), that he would, while 
returning from the Derby on the summit of 
a “drag,” fish off four old ladies’ false fronts 
by means of a salmon hook affixed to the end 
of a tandem whip within twenty minutes, but 
happening, just on turning the quarter, to 
hook a tierce butcher under the chin by mis- 
take—lost his wager. The fifty was in five- 
pound notes, and Bellpulloff offered to make 
them peasants of the Ukraine (he had fifty 
thousand sheep and five thousand serfs on his 
paternal estate Tcharcshi-Bellpullofforgorod) 
if Tommy would bet again, but the “tacer” 
wouldn’t. Not Billy Buff, the scourge and 
terror of the police, the Gordian knot and 
worse than sphynx-like enigma to sitting 
magistrates, the possessor of a museum in his 


some Cochin China fowls, and a real Javanese | chambers in Great Turk Street, consisting 
bantam or two, Then there is aSiberian wolf!solely of purloined goods—articles of vice 
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rather than of vertu :—fifty brass plates in- 


seribed with the name of Smith; a gamut of 


knockers on which he could play “God save 
the Queen ;” miles of bell-wire ; ill-gotten area 
railings like stands of spikes ; brewers’ sign- 
boards—enough to set up fifty publicans ; 
good women without heads; goldbeaters’ 
naked arms brandishing their auriferous 
hammers fiercely, as though they would like 
to be at their ravisher ; glovers’ stiff-fingered 
hands; little dustpans, original teapots, 
olden canisters, pounds of candles, sugar 
oaves, and scarlet cocked hats and hessian 
boots, adorned moreover with gold, and of 
— proportions. Not this Billy: the 

illy who positively had two of his front 
teeth knocked out in order to be able to 
imitate a peculiar whistle he had heard among 
the refined denizens of Old Street, St. Luke’s ; 
who made it his proud boast and self- 
glorification, that calling one morning on a 
friend who lived in an entresol in Regent 
Street, and in a house otherwise occupied as 
a fashionable millinery establishment, he did 
then and there, in the absence of the fair 
workwomen at dinner, sit upon and utterly 
_ and crush flat twenty-seven new bonnets, 
all ready trimmed, ordered, and wanted for 
the Chiswick Horticultural féte next day, 
whereby Mademoiselle Guipure (the millinery 
firm was Gimp, Guipure, and Gingham, and 
they went bankrupt last year) was driven to a 
state bordering on frenzy, and was only 
— by a checque for a large amount. 

et Billy—this Billy—kept hounds, I know, 
and the odd half-couple has a pleasant savour 
of his old familiar eccentricity. After that 
duel of his with Captain Trigghair of the 
Guards ; after the two consecutive fevers he 
caught at Pau in the Pyrenees ; and, notably, 
after that ugly wrestling-match in the coffee- 
room of Flimmer’s Hotel, where Jack Lang- 
ham (eight feet in height, and known as the 
“ baby”) threw him, whereby he cut his hand 
open, and got rather more of the sand off the 
floor and a splintered Champagne glass or 
two into the wound than was pleasant—Billy 
sowed his wild oats, sold his museum, and, 
marrying old Mrs. McMack (widow of General 
MeMack, H.E.LCS., who died at Brighton 
of the modification of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter and an excess of curry), retired 
to Budgerow Park, near Godown, Dawkshire, 
fully determined to subside into a country 
gentleman. We heard of him at first as ex- 
ceedingly devoted to Mrs. McMack (late), 
whose five poodle-dogs he much delighted to 
array in martial attire, and to instruct in the 
manual exercise : indeed—there was a report 
in town that each poodle slept in a four-post 
bed, and that Billy went round for the candle- 
sticks, But the Honourable Mrs. Buff (late 
McMack) took to sitting under the Reverend 
Lachrymose Snivel of St. Niobe’s Chapel 
(belonging to the primitive Weepers’ connec- 
tion), an ecclesiastic of such a watery and 
tearful nature and aqueous of doctrine, that 
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his ministry, combined with an. over-zealous 
attachment to the abstinence-from-any-food- 
save-watermelon system, and the hydropathic 
system, prompting her, as did this latter, to 
the hankering after strange pumps, and taking 
long journies in quest of artesian wells of ex- 
traordinary repute, eventually brought on 
dropsy, of which she died. Then Billy took 
to hunting his = of the country, and keep- 
ing hounds and the rest of it. I never had a 
day with him, for, goodness help me! I ride | 
like a tailor’s goose; but those who have 
ridden with the Dawkshire hounds, of which | 
Billy was master, assure me that he did the 
thing in first-rate style ; that he hada kennel 
built for his hounds in the cingue-cento | 
or renaissance style of architecture, which, 
coupled with the fact of the dogs very nearly 
eating a whipper-in one night, made Billy | 
quite fashionable among the gentlemen of the 
country side. He it was also, I believe, who | 
made that sublime response to an indignant | 
farmer, who reproached him with riding 
through a turnip-field, on the ground that it | 
was always customary to ’ware turnips—to | 
whom says Billy, “How the deuce was I to 
know they were turnips, unless you stuck a 
boiled leg of mutton in the middle of ’em ?” 
But alas! I heard one day that Billy had 
been “ carrying on shameful ;” next, that he 
was “shaky ;” next, that he was “wanted ;” 
finally, that he was “done up ;” and now who 
shall say that my surmise is chimerical, if I | 
conjecture that the five-and-twenty couple and 
a half of fox-hounds, to be sold at Tattersall’s, | 
might once have formed the pack of the Honour- | 


able Billy Buff, Lord Riffington’s third son. 


Poor Billy Buff, sorrowful sold-up scion of | 
aristocracy, where art thou now, I wonder? 
Hast thou gone down to the cities of refuge | 
that are in Belgium ?—to sly little Spa, | 
nestling among quasi-Prussian trees; to “pale 
Brussels ;” or gaunt, grim, silent Ghent? Or | 
art thou at Kissingen, or Wiesbaden, or Aix, 
making wry faces at some ill-smelling, rusty- | 
keys - tasting brunnen; or at Homburg, 
pricking on a limp printed card how many 
times rouge has turned up; or at Boulogne, 
wistfully peering at the white cliffs of Albion 
through -a telescope; or at the prison of 
Clichy in Paris, otherwise known as the Hétel 
des Haricots ; or art thou languishing at the 
suit of a Gasthof-keeper in the Constablerward 
of some petty German principality ? Certain 
I am, that if in this country, thou wilt never 
be at Tattersall’s to see thy hounds sold. The 
memories would come rushing over thee ; it 
would be too| much for thee to contemplate 
Flora and Hector, that ran so evenly together, 
and that carried their tails so bravely parallel, 
that, at a side view, they looked like one dog. 
Nor unmoved couldst thou view Blucher, the 
deep-mouthed hound, and Sandy, the old liver- 
patched fellow that knew every move on 
Reynard’s board, and the half couple—that 
young dog that would give tongue, for all a 
fierce whipper-in nearly cut the dumb brute 
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in two with his double thong. Ah! “ the 
southerly winds and the cloudy skies” that 
proclaimed thy hunting mornings: where are 
they now? Where arethe gay young bucks 
from London, with bran-new scarlet and 
leathers, the chefs d’euvres of Nugee, or Crellin, 
or Buckmaster : the lads that took the asto- 
nishing leaps o’er hedges, and ditches, and 
stone walls, when bright eyes were looking at 
them, and went round by gates and gaps, like 
sensible fellows, when bright eyes were some- 
where else? They are gone like the smoke of 
the cigars they puffed as they rdde to cover ; 
like the mighty breakfasts they consumed at 
Budgerow House at thy expense; like the 
mightier dinners and libations they achieved 
at ditto ditto, when the chase was over, and 
the fox was caught. Who will realise tableaux 
vivants of Luke Clennell’s picture of a 
hunting dinner now ?—who will preside at 
joyous banquets in thy great dining-room, 
and stir up the punch-bowl (nasty fellow !) 
with the fox’s brush, and give “Tom Moody,” 
and fall first beneath the table among: black 
bottles and unsteady top-boots? The ancient 
huntsman has transferred his stained scarlet 
frock and grog-blossomed countenance to 
another master ; they are going to build an 
Agapemone, or a Sanatorium, or a Puseyite 
convent on the ruins of thy renaissance kennel ; 
the very ragged boy that followed barefoot, in 
his torn ot jacket, thy hounds, and begged 
for coppers because he was in at the death ; 
the pepper-and-salt farmer, who began by 
swearing at the fox and then mounted his cob 
and followed it ; the parson on his big brown 
horse ; the staring red-haired children ; the 
old dames that hobbled out from —— 
the bumpkins with heads of hair that looked 
like thatch, who put their hands beside their 
mouths and yelled a rustic Tallyho! as the 
hunt swept by :—where are they now? 
Ichabod, Eduhinhoamengh We lates all 
been sold up more or less, at some time or 
another. We have all been bankrupt, or in- 
solvent, or have compounded with our cre- 
ditors, in friendship, love, hopes, ambition, 
truth. Some of us, too, have paid but little, 
very little in the pound. 

From dogs to horses. Tattersall’s again ; 
but this time the spirited auctioneers leave 
but little room to surmise. Thirteen racers 
to be sold. All from irreproachable dams 
and by aristocratic sires. The Beauty, by 
Candlebox, out of Sophronisba, brother to 
Columbine, sire to Rhodomontade, to be sold 
by auction. With all his engagements. With 
him are other horses and mares, all of equally 
illustrious descent. Some have won plates in 
canters, and others cups in hand-gallops, and 
others again have walked over the course for 
— full of sovereigns. All are to be sold. 

‘ith their engagements. It does not require 
vision quite as acute as that necessary for 
seeing through a millstone, to discern who 
the gentleman going abroad is. I think Sir 


Gybbe Roarer knows him. Sir G. Roarer, ! 
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Bart., whose horse Ramoneur won the Sooty- 
bridge sweepstakes, Sir G. R., Bart., whose 
filly, Spagnoletta, was scratched just before 
the St. Rowels, last year. The same Baronet 
who started Polly for the Pine-apple stakes, 
and is supposed to have given Jack Belly- 
band, his jockey, instructions not to win, he 
having laid against himself considerably ; but 
Jack, having drank too much Champagne, 
forgot himself and did win, to the Baronet’s 
wrath and consternation. Sir G. R. had a 
share in the horse which started for—what 
was it ?—the Bumblebury Cup, entered under 
a certain name—was it Theodosius ]—and as 
of a certain age, but which was subsequently 
discovered to be a horse called Toby, two 
years older, Can Sir Gybbe Roarer, Bart., 
be the gentleman who is going abroad? I 
think he is. He is always going abroad, and 
selling his horses and buying fresh ones. 
With their engagements. He stands to win 
a pretty sum on the next French steeplechase. 
I hope he may get it. Sir Gybbe Roarer 
dresses very like his groom, and has a hoarse 
voice and an intensely shiny hat. When he 
wins he treats everybody with Champagne, 
beggars included, and throws red-hot half- 
pence out of hotel windows; when he loses, 
he horsewhips his servants and swears, 
There is but one book to him in the world,— 
his betting-book, for he wants no Racing 
Calendar ; he is that in himself. He has a 
penchant for yachting sometimes, between 
Ascot and the Leger. His yacht is called 
the Handicap. Will he ever go to the Levant 
in her, I wonder ? 

Supposing that, looking at “ Bell’s Life” as 
you and I do—notas a mere chronicle of 
sporting occurrences, a calendar for reference 
and information, but as a curiously accurate, 
though perhaps unconscious mirror of what, 
from the amusement of the mass of the people, 
has come to be the engrossing business and 
occupation of a very considerable section of 
that people-—we ponder a moment over Sir 
Gybbe Roarer’s race-horses, stepping down in 
the spirit, if you like, to Tattersall’s yard, 
where they are to be sold. 

Here they are, slender symmetrical creatures 
with satin coats, with trim and polished hoofs, 
with plaited manes, with tails so neatly 
cropped that not one hair is longer than 
another. Full of blood, full of bone, full of 
mettle and action, almost supernaturally 
speedy of foot, patient, brave, and generous 
in spirit ; high-mettled racers, in fact. Now, 
to what cunning knave can it first have 
occurred to build on these beautiful, generous 
animals, a superstructure of fraud and 
knavery, and low chicanery? Why should 
a horse be used as the corner-stone of the 
Temple of Roguery? And why, more than 
this, should these few stone-weight of horse- 
flesh be capable of producing the mighty 
effects they do upon the manners and morals 
ofa great nation? The Beauty, Sophronisba, 
Columbine: they are not war-horses ; their 
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necks are not clothed with thunder ; they say 
not among the captains, ha! ha!—yet, on them 
has hung, and will hang again, the lives and 
fortunes, not of scores but of hundreds, not 
of hundreds, but of thousands and tens of. 
thousands. A wrinkle in the satin coat of 
Sophronisba ; a pail of water inadvertently or 
maliciously administered to Columbine ; an 
ill-hammered nail in Rhodomontade’s shoe : 
these are sufficient to send clerks and shop- 
boys to the hulks, to bring happy households 
to beggary and shame, and solid mercantile 
firms down by the run. Sophronisba, Colum- 
bine, Rhodomontade, though they know it not, 
have swallowed up the patrimony of widows 
and orphans; on their speed or tardiness 
depend tedious law-suits ; interminable mazes 
of litigation in Chancery can be unravelled 
by their hoofs. They are powerful—all un- 
consciously—for more good and evil than ever 
was stowed away in all Pandora’s box. If 
Sophronisba runs for the Cup, Charley Lyle 
will marry the heiress. If Columbine is 
scratched for the Trebor Handicap, young 
Bob Sabbertash must sell his commission in 
the Twenty-sixth Hussars, Stars and garters, 
wealth and honours, life and death, hang on 
the blind fiat of these horses. 

And this is “ Bell’s Life” (called in the 
sporting world the Life), and this is man’s 
life, too ! 

Great things are wrought from small 
beginnings, and mighty edifices stand upon 
comparatively slender foundations. Accord- 
ing to Hindoo theology, the world stands on 
an elephant’s back—which again stands on a 
tortoise ; though what that stands on is not 


yet decided by the learned Pundits of the un- | 


changing East. So, on the slender fetlocks 
and pasterns of these bay and chesnut horses 
in Tattersall’s sale-yard are erected the Great 
National festivals of the English people—the 
acknowledged British holidays: holidays for 
the due and catholic enjoyment of which 
grave legislative bodies suspend their sittings, 
dinner-parties of the loftiest and most solemn 


haut ton are postponed, and courtly ¢hés| 


dansantes put off. There was a professor of 
music I knew who was ruined through having 
fixed his morning concert to take place on 
the Derby Day. 

The Derby Day! who would think these 
quiet, meek-eyed scions of the hippie race 
were the alls-in-all, the cynosures, the alphas 
and omegas of that momentous day ? Yet so 
they are. Closely shrouded in checked or 
gaily bordered horsecloths—as jealously 
veiled from the prying public eye as was ever 
favorite Odalisque of Osmanli Pacha of three 
tails as on Sunday morning they take their 
long expected, much talked of gallops—jealous 
and anxious eyes watch their every move- 
ment; a falter is eagerly foreshadowed as 
the fore-runner of a “scratch,” a stumble as 
the inevitable precursor of a string-halt, an 
over vigorous whinny impetuously translated 
as a cold, fatal to next Wednesday’s start. 
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Readers of “Bell’s Life,” how youpluck at your 
long waistcoats ; how you twitch at the brims 
of your low-crowned hats ; how many entries 
and re-entries, and erasures, and pencil- 
smudgings are made in those note-books of 
yours with the patent metallic leaves and the 
everlasting pencils, and all on the ups and 
downs, the ongoings and. short-comings of 
these unconscious four-legged creatures. Early 
on the Wednesday morning, Newman and 
Quartermaine’s retainers are as busy as hives 
of bees multiplied by infinity. Pails of water— 
resembling (in an inverse degree) the casks of 
the Danaides, inasmuch as they are always 
being emptied, and are never empty—dash 
refreshing streams against wheels numerous 
|enough to furnish, it would seem, clockwork 
for the world. Strange barouches, unheard of 
britzkas, phaetons that should properly have 
been sequestrated in the Greenyard of oblivion, 
|or broken up in the coach factory of forgetful- 
|ness long since, suddenly start up. from 
remote coach-houses : their wheels screaming 
| horribly ; their boxes anxious for the accom- 
|modating man who “does not mind sitting 
there the least in the world,” and who always 
manages to get more Champagne than anybody 
else ; their boots panting for hampers of 
choice provisions, always securely tied up, and 
always dropping sprinklings of lobster salad 
and raised pie on the road in the “ Hop o’my 
thumb” manner—mad, in a word, to be down 
to the Derby, and to run their poles through 
adverse carriage panels. Small, weazen, silver- 
haired men who have vegetated during the 
winter in “watering houses,” and down 
|strawy Mews, where the coachmen’s wives 
live, who take in washing, and the fifth foot- 
|man dwells over the harness room when he’s 
| out of place—these patriarchs of the saddle 
jemerge in a weird and elf-like manner from 
| stable doors : their rheumatism-bowed frames 
swathed in crimson silk jackets, white cords 
on their shrunken legs, gamboge tops on their 
spindle shanks, and great, white, fluffy hats, 
a world too large for them, on their poor bald 
heads—calling themselves, save us, Postboys 
—cracking their knotty whips with senile 
valour, and calling to Jim to “let his head 
go,” and to Tom to “take a squint at the 
mare’s off foot.’ And they get into the 
saddle, these rare old boys! And they hold 
up their whips warningly to their fellow boys 
when there is a “dead lock ” between Cheam 
and Sutton ; and they untie hampers, and eat 
pies innumerable, and get very drunk indeed. 
Yet drive home safely, and return the “ chaff” 
measured out to them with interest. 

The Derby Day ! do I require the limits of 
this paper to describe it thoroughly? Say, 
rather, a volume—say, rather, the space occu- 
pied by the Encyclopedia Britannica, or Mr. 
Alison’s History of Europe. The rushing, roar- 
ing, riving, rending, raving, railway station full 
of the million of passengers, who, a first- 
class tickets, are glad to leap into third-class 
carriages ; the fifty thousand, who, wishing to 
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go to Epsom, are compulsorily conveyed (howl- 
ing the while) to Brighton or Dover instead. 
The twenty thousand that say that it is a 
shame and that they will write to the Times, 
together with the ten thousand that do write, 
and don’t get their letters inserted. The 
hundreds that lose their handkerchiefs, 
watches, and temper. The two or three 
benign men who haven’t anything on the race, 
and say that really, all things considered, the 
Company have done as well as could reason- 
ably be expected for the public—as if any one 
expected anything in reason on the DerbyDay ! 
The road with the solemn drags full of, and 
surmounted by, solemn guardsmen—hearses 
of the Household Cavalry. The open carriages, 
close carriages, chaises, carts, omnibuses, stage 
coaches full of familiar faces, Everybody there, 
en the rail and on the road, on the Derby Day. 
The House of Lords, and the House of Com- 
mons, the Bar, the Bench, the Army, the Navy, 
and the Desk ; May Fair and Rag Fair, Park 
Lane and Petticoat Lane, the Chapel Royal 
and Whitechapel, Saint James’s and Saint 
Giles’s. Give me a pen plucked from the 
wing of a roc (the most gigantic bird known, 
I think) ; give me a scroll of papyrus as long 
as the documents in a Chancery suit ; give me 
a river for an ink-bottle, and then I should 


be scant of space to describe the road that | 


leads to the course, the hill, the grand stand, 
the gipsies, the Ethiopian serenaders, the 
clouds of horsemen, like Bedouins of the 
desert, flying towards Tattenham Corner ; the 
correct cards that never are correct ; the dog 
that always gets on the course and never can 
get off again, and that creates as much amuse- 
ment in his agony as though he had been 
Mr. Merryman. The all-absorbing, thrilling, 
soul-riveting race. The “ Now they’re off!” 
“Now they’re coming round!” “ Here they 
come!” “ Black cap!” “Blue cap !” Green 
jacket !” “Red jacket!” “Red jacket it 
is, hurrah!” followed by the magic num- 
bers at the grand stand, the flight of the 
pigeons, and the changing of hands of un- 
numbered thousand pounds. The throwing 
at the sticks. The chickens, the salads, 
the fillings of young bodies with old wine, the 
repasts on wheels, and hobnobbings over 
splinter-bars. The broken glasses, cracked 
heads, rumpled bonnets, flushed faces. The 
road home! The Cock at Sutton, and a “quiet” 
cup of teathere. The chaffing, the abuse, the 
indictable language. The satirical crowd on 
Kennington Common. The Derby Day, in a 
word: and all for what? Where are the 
causes to these most mighty effects. Look 
around, student of “ Bell’s Life,” and see them 
in the slender race-horses, the stud of a gentle- 
man going abroad, to be sold without reserve. 

Change we the theme, for of horseflesh you 
must have had more than enough. Else, had 
I space besides and time, I would touch upon 
the fatidici vati, the sporting prophets, already 
touched upon in this journal. Else, should 
you hear strange stories of stables, and 
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nobbled horses, and rare feats of jockeyship, 
Else, would I introduce you, “ Bell’s Life” read- 
ing neophyte, to one of these same jockeys, a 
weary, haggard, slouching little man, all 
mummified in baggy great-coats, and drinking 
brandy-and-water tremulously—a very dif- 
ferent spectacle from the trim, natty, spruce 
little jock, with the snowy leathers and the 
lustrous tops and the rainbow jacket, who is 
in earnest confab with his owner before the 
race ; or, after it, and after winning, is cheered 
enthusiastically up and down the course, or 
who leans indolently over the balcony of the 
Grand Stand, flacking his horsewhip to shake 
hands with lords. But “ Bell’s Life,” my friend, 
has as many phases as human life has, and 
we must hurry to another. 

The Ring! Fights to come! Not many, 
thank Heaven—thank reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; and yet, one, two, three columns 
are devoted to the Ring. Jack Nimmo and 
the Grotto Passage pet, for fifty pounds a 
side. The Nottingham Bruiser and Bandy 
Starling, at catch weight, for ten pounds a 
side. Tom Knuckles will fight Ned Lums- 
den (the Butcher) for twenty pounds, and his 
money is ready at Mr. Fibbs, the Knowledge 
Box, Chancery Lane. Toby Nutts, of Bir- 
mingham, is surprised that the Sheffield 
Toddler has not made good the last deposit ; 
he is to be heard of at the Bunch of Fives, 
Rampant Horse Street, Norwich. Tass Coker- 
conk writes to correct an error that has crept 
into your valuable paper, as I did not strike 
foul, and being at present out of town (Tass 
is wanted for a little matter of hocussing and 
card-sharping), and soon. We are delighted 
to see that our old friend, Friskey Wappem, 
is to be found every other evening at Jemmy 
Crab’s, the Leg of Mutton Fist, Bell Alley, 
where he gives lessons in the noble art of 
self-defence to noblemen and gentlemen. N.B. 
Gloves provided. Sparring by the pick of the 
fancy ; and every alternate evening devoted 
to harmony by first-rate —— 

I take it for granted that you have never 
seen a prize fight. I hope you never will; 
yet, conscientiously pelligrinising as we are 
through “ Bell’s Life,” I don’t think I shall 
be wrong in showing you one, in the spirit— 
as a scarecrow and an example. 

The fight between Lurky Snaggs and Dan 
Pepper—the Kiddy. A steam-boat — “The 
Pride of the River ”—has been chartered for 
the momentous occasion, for the fight is to 
take place at some—to the uninitiated—care- 
fully-concealed place on the Kent or Essex 
shore. A trip by rail was at first contem- 
plated: a railway company, with an ardour 
and enthusiasm for the P. R. which did them 
honour, having offered handsome terms and 
every accommodation in the way of special 
trains ; but old Sol Abrams, the Nestor of 
the Ring, reminded the promoters of the 
cheerful exhibition that a county magistrate, 
determined to stop the fight, might balk 
their battle-ground from station to station, 
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and send for reinforcements of “bobbies,” 
or policemen, by the great tale-teller, the 
electric telegraph. So the river was decided 
on. The steamer has been freighted with 
bottled stout, wines, spirits, cigars, captain’s 
biscuits, and sandwiches; and, at an early 
| hour, she receives a motley bevy of passengers 
—all, however, respectable in the Thurtellian 
| or gig-keeping sense of respectability, for 
they have all paid a guinea for their voyage 
and back. Several nobs, several first-rate 
men, several City men—all peculiar and 
distinct varieties of the genus sporting man, 
but on which I cannot stay to descant now— 
are present ; andI am compelled to acknow- 
ledge the presence of many, very many of the 
gentlemen we met last night—the chained 
and ringed dandies—the bucks who know 
where Brixton is, and who sits at Bow Street 
on Monday mornings. Take care of your 
pockets, oh! my young student of “ Bell’s 
Life,” for, of all the out-and-out thieves—— 
There are some temporary difficulties, occu- 
pying, indeed, a considerable portion of the 
forenoon, before a battle-ground can be finally 
selected. In one parish a fierce country magis- 
trate sallies forth against the Fancy, with the 
whole of the posse comitatus he has been able to 
muster at his heels ; in another, a detachment 
of the rural police puts them to rout, with the 
loss of a considerable portion of their baggage. 
At last,a sweet little slip of waste land, 
skirted on one side by a towing-path and on 
the other by a brickfield, is selected, and pos- 
session taken without molestation. There isa 
slight disturbance at first with a drunken 
horse-chaunter and a sporting blacksmith, who 
persist in offering to fight Snaggs and Pepper 
themselves for any number of pots of ale. 
These, however, are speedily disposed of— 
the horse-chaunter by being settled off- 
hand by three facers and a crack under the 
left ear, and sent home in a cart with his 
bloody sconce wrapped round with one of the 
staring shawls; the blacksmith by being 
tilted into a wet ditch, and left to get sober 
at his leisure. Then, business begins in right 
earnest. Sundry vans, omnibuses, and know- 
ing-looking livery stable breaks have been fol- 
lowing the course of the steamboat down the 
river ; together with a locust crowd of chaise- 
carts, dog-carts, Hansom cabs, and a few pri- 
vate cabriolets—one with the smallest tigerand 
the largest grey mare to be found probably in 
England, and containing the Meecenas of the 
Ring, rather pink about the eyes, and yellow 
about the cheek-bones from last night’s 
Champagne. An amateur trotting-match or 
two has been got up on the road, and Jack 
Cowcabbidge, the nobby greengrocer, of the 
Old Kent Road, has broken the knees of 
Handsome Charley’s mare Peppermint, for 
which Charley swears that he will “ pull him.” 
All these vehicles cluster together in a widish 
cuter ring, having sundry scouts or videttes 
posted, to give notice of the approach of 
inimical forces; and, in addition, there are 
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several horsemen, hovering on the skirts of 
the ring, well-mounted gentlemen in garb, 
and apparently half interested and delight 
with the prospect of the sport, and half 
ashamed to be seen in such company. Old 
Squire Nobsticks, of Nobstick Hall, close by, 
has come in spite of his gout in a roomy 
velocipede, and navigates into the inner 
ring amid the cheers of the Fancy. He 
never misses a fight. This inner ring [ 
speak of is now formed, The stakes are 
firmly driven into the turf, the ropes passed 
through circular orifices in their tops, and all 
made snug and comfortable. Now, Monsieur 
Tyro, if you please, button up all your pockets, 
and essay not to enter the inner ring, for the 
swell mobsmen will stone you from it if you 
do, and hustle and rifle you as you come out, 
Stand on the top of this hackney cab, and you 
will be enabled to view the proceedings with 
greater ease and comfort. None but the 
veterans of the Fancy and the Meecenasses (2) 
of the Ring have the privilege of sitting on 
the grass close to the ropes. 


“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


The heroes peel, and, divesting themselves 
of the grubby or chrysalis-like covering of 
great-coats and wrap-rascals, appear in the 
bright butterfly bravery of denuded (Zorsos, 
white drawers and stockings, flaring waist- 
handkerchiefs and sparrow-bill shoes. We 
have no time to ponder on the magnificent 
muscular development of these men’s chests 
and arms. The bottleholders are at their 
respective corners, with their bottles and 
sponges ; the referee stands watch in hand ([ 
hope he will not lose it ere the fight be done); 
the swell mobsmen make a desperate rush at 
anything they can lay hands on; and these two 
men proceed to pound each other’s bodies. 

I could describe the scene that follows, but 
cut bono? Content yourself with fancying 
who first drew claret ; how often the referee 
cried time; who got down whom at the 
ropes ; who put out cleverly with his left; 
whose face bore severe marks of punishment, 


hit out wildly, hung like a mass of butcher's | 


meat on his second’s knee ; and, failing at last 
to come up to time, fell down senseless on the 
turf, caused the sponge to be thrown up, and 
victory to be declared for his opponent. What 


need is there for me to state who officiated . 


for Snaggs, and who did the needful for the 
Kiddy ; how there was a savage foray on this 
latter’s party by the Nottingham Roughs; 
how there was a cry of “ Foul!” and how 
the swell mobsmen robbed right and left, 
hitting wildly meanwhile, till the Maecenas of 
the Ring —fleeing from before them—fell into 
the ditch a-top of the tinker, and had an after 
fight or fancy epilogue with him, We have 
had enough of it. 

And I am not half through “ Bell’s Life” yet, 
though you must be as weary of it and of me 
as ever was Mariana in the Moated Grange. 
But, as I said before, “ Bell’s Life” is as 
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the life of man, and how am I to despatch so 
important a subject in a dozen columns ?| 
Come we, however, to close quarters, and | 
make an end on’t. 

There is the column devoted to pedes- 
trianism— including walking, running, and 
leaping matches. Tyros as we may be in 
sporting matters, there are few of us but have 
occasionally met an individual in short cotton 
| drawers and a linen jacket, with a printed 
| handkerchief twisted round his head, after 
the manner of the French poissardes, walking 
manfully along a suburban turnpike road ; 
his left arm kept on a level with his sternwm, or 
breast bone, and his right hand clutching a 
short stick—walking for a wager. Or who has 
not seen the bold runner, skimming along the 
| Queen’s highway, with nimble legs and a stern 
and unmoved countenance, amid the clamours 
| of riff-raff boys and the cheers of his sup- 
porters. 

And fishing : fly, salmon, and jack? And 
| wrestling ? And “cocking” (hid slyly in an 
| out of the way corner, but existing and prac- 
| tised for all that). And quoits, and bowls ? 
| And cricket? And aquatics (yachting and 
scullmg) ? And change-ringing? And the 
| mysterious game of Nurr and spell, goff, 
| skating, hockey, quarter-staff, single-stick, 
fencing, dog-fancying, pigeon- shooting, 
sparrow-shooting, archery, chess, draughts, 
| billiards, ratting, otter-hunting? Have I 
| nothing to say on all these subjects ? I have, 
| indeed, and to spare; but, knowing that I 
should never finish were I once to begin, 1 
will eschew the temptation and say nothing. 
| These are bound up with us, these sports and 
pastimes—they are bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh—they are crackling cinders 
at almost every Englishman’s fire-side. 

One word, andanend. Of the phases of 
sporting life I have endeavoured to delineate, 
all offer some repulsive and humiliating traits. 
In these feeble sketches of some of the sports 
and pastimes of some of the English people, 
I have been compelled to bring into my 
canvas degraded human beings—to delineate 
base passions and appetites—to become the 
limner and biographer of scoundrels and 
dens, It may appear to some that I have 
been incoherent and fantastical—that I have 
sinned, like the painter in Horace, by joining 
| horses’ necks coleman heads, 


“ 


and wildly spread 
The various plumage of the feather'd kind 
O'er limbs of different beasts absurdly joined.” 


Yet those who know the section of the 
world I have touched upon, know too, 
and will acknowledge, that to all the manly 
English sports that find a record in “ Bell’s 
Life”—round all these fine sturdy oaks with 
their broad chests and brawny arms — 
there are obscene parasites and creepers of 
chicanery, roguery, and ruffian blackguardism 
—dead leaves of low gambling and vulgar 
debauchery—rotten limbs of intemperance, 


WHAT WE DO WITH OUR LETTERS. 


knavery and violence. The potato fields of 
English sports are afflicted with something 
worse than a potato blight, an insect more 
deadly than the aphis vastator: by the betting 
blight: the foul scorpion of betting-shops, 
and racing sweeps, and public-house tossing 
matches. 

I hope I have not said a word in ridicule or 
deprecation of the athletic sports of England 
—the sports that send our lads (from Eton to 
charity schools) forth to do yeomen’s service 
all over the globe, Nor can I end this paper 
without recognising the hopeful good that edu- 
cation, steam, cheap printing, cheap pictures, 
and cheap schools have done towards dis- 
couraging and discountenancing that brutal 
and savage wantonness in our sports, which 
was, until very lately, a scandal and dis- 
grace to us as a nation. Every Englishman 
who numbers more than forty summers, car 
remember what formed the staple objects ot 
amusement among the people in his youth. 
Bull- baiting, bear-baiting, duck-hunting, 
floating a cat in a bowl pursued by dogs; 
fastening two cats together by their tails, 
and then swinging them across a_hori- 
zontal pole to see which: should first kill the 
other ; tying a cat and an owl together and 
throwing them into the water to fight it out ; 
cock-fighting (before lords in drawing-rooms, 
sometimes—the birds being provided with 
silver spurs) ; ratting; and, as a climax ot 
filthy savagery, worrying matches by men 
against bull-dogs, the man being on his knees 
having his hands tied behind him! These 
sports, thank Heaven, are nearly extinct 
among us, and though, from time to time, we 
hear of brutes indulging in nooks and corners 
in such miscalled sports, we look at them as 
ruffianly anachronisms, post-dated vagabonds 
who.should have lived in the days when the 
Roman ladies made it a sport to thrust golden 
pins into the flesh of their female slaves, or 
when it was the pastime of the British people, 
from the Sabbath before Palm Sunday to the 
last hour of the Tuesday before Easter, to 
stone and beat Jews. Yet we are not quite 
spotless in our sports, yet. 


WHAT WE DO WITH OUR LETTERS. 


TROUBLED with an army of correspondents, 
and with cupboards full of unsorted letters, 
we were curious to see what large establish- 
ments do with the letters they receive, and 
must keep for very many years ; for a letter 
once received at a public office has as much 
care taken of it—though written by the late 
Mr. Joseph Ady himself—as if it were a 
letter from a prime minister or a despatch 
from the Governor of the Cape to the Secre- 
tary of the Colonies, With this curiosity 
to satisfy, we arranged with a friend in a 
Government office, that we would be with him 
the next morning to see his “table,” as he 
called it, and the modes of sorting, entering, 
circulating, answering, indexing, and keeping 
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the large mass of letters, which it was his 
business to open, and sort, and enter, and 
circulate, and index, and keep—in short, to 
do everything with but answer ; although one 
art of his duty, and that by no means the 
fightest, is to see that they are answered. 

In a well-known office to the west of 
Temple Bar, we found a large table covered 
with letters ; with a huge white vellum Post- 
office bag—once white, but now of a very dif- 


ferent colour—crusted with red sealing-wax | 


and string, and some remains of bits of black 
wax to show that it had been in a court 
mourning of its own for a king or a queen. 
Our friend was soon at work. He sorted the 
letters on his table according to their conse- 
quence, he told us, and this too without 
opening them, for some he knew by their 


envelopes, some by their seals, and others by | 
\if a full sheet instead of a single sheet had 


the handwriting upon them. 
“These are Treasury letters,” he said, “and 
I take them first. There is ‘Treasury ’ upon 


them in the corner, and I am now sorting! 
them according to the Services—Colonial, | 


Commissariat, or Home.” As he opened them 
he flattened them on their faces, and then 
proceeded with other Home correspondence, 
such as Foreign Office letters, Inland 
Revenue letters, and letters from the various 
departments of Government in London. 
These he treated in the same manner, and 
then proceeded to sort the contents of the 
large vellum bag, which the office messenger 
had by this time emptied on his table. 

What a medley of communications in point 
of size now broke upon the view ! Here were 
some as big as six octavo volumes made into 
a brown paper parcel; some of a lesser size, 


like a volume of Houschold Words; some of | 


foolscap size; and some as small as the 
envelopes in ordinary use for an amount of 


letter-writing that a penny is sufficient to| 


convey from Kirkwall to St. Michael’s Mount. 
Our friend was evidently not very well pleased 
with the little letters, for he put them aside 
to be opened last, as if indeed he would rather 
not have them ; nor was it at once that we 
perceived his reasons, though, as the reader 
shall see, he had good enough grounds for 
objecting to all letters written on the kind of 
paper ordinarily in use in all unofficial com- 
munications. 

When he had arranged his letters to his 
own satisfaction, he began to open them with 
a rapidity which showed that this had long 
been his daily employment, With his left 
hand he flattened the letters out, and with his 
right threw the envelopes into the huge 
waste-paper basket by his side. He had 
soon a formidabie pile of communications to 
digest, and it was easy to see that some would 
occasion more trouble to him than he thought 
should fall to the share of the receiver of the 
letter, or the correspondent to whom it is 
addressed, “These Irish letters,” he said, “give 
us unnecessary trouble. Irish officials never 
write like English or Scotch officers. They 
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(Conducted by 
are sure either to omit the date of the com- 
munication altogether, or, worse still, to give 
a wrong date to the letter they profess to 
reply to. This,” he said, “is another trouble- 
some class of communication—here is a letter 
written on two sides of half-a-sheet of foolscap, 
There are enclosures with it. This writer is 
carrying out the saving system of M‘Culloch, 
which the Treasury has sanctioned, but which 
the Treasury does not, however, wisely enough, 
in its own case follow out, and which neatly 
all efficient Government officers are thoughtful 
enough to break through. Now, I have to 
pin these papers together, and before they 
are returned to me they will be riddled with 
pin-holes; whereas, if the communication 
had been made on a full sheet of paper, I 
should have placed the enclosures in the 
centre of the letter without a pin, and thus, 


been used by this paper-sparing correspondent, 
a little world of convenience, and even of 
security would have been gained to your 
humble servant and to the public as well.” 
When his letters were all flattened ont 
with their faces to the desk, he took them to 
an adjoining table, and the messenger, with a 
hand-stamp, stamped every letter in the left- 
hand corner with an oval-shaped stamp, con- 
taining the name of the office and the words 
“Received, 17th of August 1852.” He now 


took them again to his own seat, and pre- 


ceeded to number every letter with a separate 
number placed in large characters in the 
middle of the first page and close to the top, 
He then took a red-ink pen, and wrote the 
service or account to which the letter related 
—immediately below the office-stamp ; and’ 
beneath the head of service, as briefly as 
possible, the subject of the communication. 
This done, he proceeded to mark with a strong 
black-lead pencil the particular references in 
the several letters to the letters sent from his 
own Office, to verify dates, to fill in the dates 
and numbers of previous communications, 
and then to deliver to a messenger all letters 
referring to office letters, with instructions to 
“cet the drafts’"—meaning the drafts of the 
letters referred to by the several corres- 
pondents. This getting the drafts engrossed 
some time ; but our friend was not idle. He 
had now opened his register of letters received, 
and proceeded to enter the letters not 
relating to any previous correspondence, 
making the numbers on the register agree with 
the numbers he had placed upon the letters. 
This book or register is rather a ledger- 
like affair, ruled with faint blue lines, 
divided into columns, each column having 
a separate printed heading. Thus :—* No, 
Name of Accountant, Party, or Office. Date 
of the Paper. Nature or Subject of Paper 
Date of Board’s Minute. Date of Board’s 
Order not on the Minutes. Substance of 
Board’s Orders on Papers not Minuted. 
Proceedings. When disposed of. No. of 
Former Communication. 


———— 





No. of Subsequent | 
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4 


4 


Communication. No. [The same No. a second’ 


time for convenience of reference.] Mark of| 


Deposit and Notation of Paper Sent.” Of 
course it was only a portion of these headings 
that he was as yet enabled to fill up; but his 
entries, we observed, as far as he could go, 
were precise and full. As soon as he had 
done his entries, he threw into a basket— 
labelled outside “Letters for the Board”— 
all those letters which it was requisite that 
the Commissioners should see; while the 
others he placed in a basket on his left for 
delivery to the several inspectors and exa- 
miners to whose business they related—a 
task of selection requiring great nicety of 


observation, and a very general knowledge of | 


the whole duties of the several departments 
of the office. This labour over, he now rang 
his bell, and handed to a messenger the 
basket of Board Letters for delivery to the 
secretary. 

Having done with to-day’s letters—as far as 
he was concerned—he now took up such of 
the letters of yesterday, as had come out 
from the Board with the directions of the 
Board upon them, and entered the substance 
of the orders in his register. He then took 
down a “ Delivery Book ” containing numbers 
corresponding to those in the register, against 
which he wrote the names of the officers to 
whom the letters were to be délivered. The 
book and letters were then handed to a 
messenger, who carried them to the several 
officers, and obtained their initials against 
the names in proof of delivery. Thus another 
portion of his day’s work was done, and we 
had received information of moment for our- 
selves and others. 

His next work was to attack the contents 
of a basket, labelled “ Letters to be cleared.” 
These he first of all sorted numerically, 
and then proceeded to enter in his register 
the number and date of the letter or report 
which the out-letter clerk had marked upon 
the in-letter. When he had done this he 
pinned a piece of paper to several letters, with 
these words upon it: “ Mr. —, fix initials to 
letter, if done with;” and gave them to a 
messenger for delivery. With some letters, 
we observed, it was not necessary to take 
this course, as the inspector or examiner 
had already affixed his initials, and thus 
lessened the labour attached to the teasing 
and responsible duty of the registrar. 

He now took (and yet a Government clerk !) 
to another labour ; that of clearing letters 
through his register: giving a mark of 
notation or deposit under the number, 
showing that all necessary proceedings had 
been taken upon the letters—in short, that 
the letter had performed its work, was done 
with, and was now only of use as a record. 
As this proceeding advanced, a formidable pile 
of “Letters for deposit ” was soon collected, 


» and we were now more than ever curious to 
; See “What he would do with his letters ?” 


It was obvious at a glance that he kept 
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his letters opened out, and quite evident that 
it would be a great convenience to him if all 
his letters were written on paper of the 
same size. We now saw the cause of his 
dislike to little letters; for all his note, 
quarto letter-paper, and Bath post commu- 
nications, he either wafered or pinned to 
half-sheets of foolscap, remarking that Irish- 
men and treasurers of County Courts, to sa 

nothing of clerks of the same little halls out 


|of Westminster Hall, were among his most 


troublesome small-paper correspondents. 

Seeing the trouble inflicted on—may we say 
it ?—a hard-working Government clerk, by 
the system of writing official communications 
on paper only fitted for invitations to dinner 
or a little dance, we inquired of our friend if 
any attempt had been made to try and per- 
suade correspondents that a letter to a public 
office ought rt to be received, unless it were 
written on foolscap paper. “ My dear fellow, 
yes,” was our friend’s reply. “ Look at the 
printed directions on almost every envelope ; 
directions almost like commands, with a dash 
of entreaty in every second request. As you 
are curious in this matter (our clerkly 
friend continued), you should see what 
envelopes ask.” He then extended his right- 
hand to his waste-paper basket, and took out, at 
random, envelopes with printed “ entreaties,” 
as he insisted on calling them, some of which 
we were allowed to take away as examples 
for future use. Here area few—and first, the 
Board of Health :— 


* All communications on Public Service should be 
pre-paid, and directed 


“To Tue GENERAL Boarp or HEAttu, 
“ Gwypyr Hovsr, 
“ WHITEBALL.” 

“And in case of further correspondence on the 
subject of this communication, it is requested that 
the number as well as the date of the enclosed letter 
may be quoted. It is also desirable that all letters 
whatever should be written on paper the size of 
foolscap.” 


Listen to the vocal Woods :— 


* All letters on Public Service, for any department 
of the Office of Woods, must be addressed to 


“THe CoMMISSIONERS OF HER Maszsty’s Woops, 
“ OFFICE OF Woops, &c., 
“ WHITEHALL,” 


“Tf any further correspondence on the subject of 
the enclosed communication should be necessary, it 
is requested that the number as well as the date may 
be quoted; and, if it be accompanied by papers, they 
should be tied together, or otherwise properly secured 
against the accidents to which heavy packets are un- 
avoidably liable in the course of transmission by 
post.” 


The Audit Office is not less precise :— 
All public letters to the Audit Offce should be 
addressed to 


“ THE COMMISSIONERS FOR 
“ AupITING THE Pustic Accounts, 
“ SomErsET Hovuss, Lonpon.” 
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“Tf further correspondence on the subject of the 
enclosed communication be necessary, it is requested 
that the number as well as the date may be quoted. 
All letters transmitting accounts or answers to queries 
should relate to such matters only, All letters and 
papers should be properly secured.” 


The Inland Revenue has but two requests :— 


“ OpsEnve :—In case of further correspondence on 
the subject of the enclosed letter, you are requested 
to quote its number and date.” 


The Poor Law Commissioners are parti- 
eular :-— 


“All communications to this office on public 
business should be addressed to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners ; the postage on all such communications 
must be paid by the writers. In case of further 
eorrespondence on the subject of the enclosed letter, 
you are requested to quote its number and date.” 


Not less so (though in a different way) are 
the Educational Commissioners in Ireland :— 


“You are requested to write, at the head of the 
letter, the name of the school to which your cor- 
respondence relates, and also of the county in which 
it is situated; and all letters to be addressed to 


* Maurice Cross, 
“ James KEtxty, 
“ Education Office, Marlboro’ Street, Dublin.” 


Secretaries. 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ire- 
land make an excelleng request :— 


“Tt is requested that correspondents will not write 
on more than one subject in each letter.” 


The Inclosure Commissioners are not parti- 
cular in their grammar, though they are in 
what they ask :— 


“It is desirable that all letters should be written 
on foolscap paper, and must be addressed 


“To Tue IncLtosurnE COMMISSIONERS 
“ For ENGLAND AND WALES, 
* Lonpon.” 


The Tithe Commissioners seem to have 
a frightful quantity of large-sized corres- 
pondence :— 


“ All communications on Public Service to the 
Commissioners must be directed as follows :— 


“To toe TitTHE CoMMISSIONERS 
“For ENGLAND AND WALES, 
“ LONDON.” 


“In case of further correspondence on the subject 
of this communication, itis requested that the number 
as well as the date of the enclosed letter may be 
quoted. 

“Tt is also desirable that matters relating to dif- 
ferent parishes or townships should be written on 
separate sheets of paper, and that all letters whatever 
should be written on paper of the size of foolscap. 

“The Tithe Commissioners request you will be 
careful to forward all letters and packets not exceed- 
ing three feet in length, addressed to this Board, 
through the Post-office ; and to send such packets 
only as exceed the above length by coach or van.” 


The Paymaster General works, it would 


| gether. 
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appear, as much from the envelopes as our 
communicative friend west of Temple Bar ;— 


* All letters to the Paymaster General's Office 
should be addressed as under, the department 
(Army, Navy, Ordnance, or Civil Services) to which 
the letter relates being stated in the corner:— 


“To H. M. Paymaster GENERAL, 
“ WHITEBALL, 
* Lonpon.” 
Army, 
Navy, 
Ordnance, 
Civil Services, 


(as the case may be). 


There are other offices equally precise, but 
without effecting much good. Nor are the | 
railways less particular. Here is a copy of | 
an engraved heading to a letter from the | 
Secretary of the Great Northern Railway:— | 


“ Please copy this Reference in your Answer. B. 558” | 


Now, to show the propriety of keeping 
letters flat, our clerkly friend took the trouble 
to show us a press containing one year of | 
folded letters, and another press containing | 
a year of open or unfolded letters. The s i 
gained was perfectly wonderful—the folded | 
letters occupying nearly double the room of 
the unfolded ; besides, as our friend observed, | 
“ Here are our letters in bundles of five | 
hundred each, with mill-boards at top and | 
bottom, and a good strap to keep them to 

This is the system that he been in 
use with us since 1849; and the facility of | 
reference afforded by the new plan over the | 
old is perfectly marvellous: only try!” Itis, | 
perhaps, needless to say that we were quite 
convinced of the truth of our friend’s re- 
marks, without putting his favourite plan to 
the test proposed. “ ‘his plan,” he continued, | 
“saves us work, and saves us trouble. Re 
member what Sir Robert Peel has told usin | 
his evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, that the Treasury, in 1800, re- | 
ceived only five thousand letters a year ; that, | 
in 1849, the number received was thirty | 
thousand. Yet the Treasury still fold their 
letters—why, I know not: our plan is in 
force at the Admiralty, Audit Office, and 
elsewhere.” 

We should be doing an injustice to our 
friend, if we did not observe that he is an 
excellent clerk—one willing to red-ink his 
fingers between ten and four, and quite as 
willing to wash the red ink away between | 
four and ten; in short, that he is not oneof | 
“Her Majesty’s hard bargains.” 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
A GERMAN JOE MILLER. 

I passep the evening of the thirty-first of 
August at a little village inn, where I had 
arrived to be near our shooting-ground on 
the first of September: for, whether it is an | 
institution of nature, or whether the Germans 


eens 
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have borrowed it from us, or we from the 
Germans, the thirty-first of August seems 
everywhere the last day of grace permitted to 
partridges. To be sure one eats them often 
enough in June, but then they call them 
pigeons. 

At about eight o’clock in the evening I 
had finished my supper. The rain began to 
patter in large drops against the windows, 
and the wind puffed out little weary sighs 
amongst the trees, as if Adolus was as much 
bored as I was. I was tired of hearing the 
village politicians in the Wirthsstube (bar) 
talking of constitutions, and news a month 
old ; and I was still more tired of hearing the 
two bagmen in an adjoining room torturing 
a miserable piano out of its crazy wits, and 
calling upon one another’s hearts to “ cease 
that sad desponding,” or “ A cup to love and 
father-land, to quaft.” I had read over and 
over again all the inscriptions on the window, 
both in prose and verse; and learned, with 
little satisfaction or advantage, that A. G., 
and Miiller, and Schulze, had been there 
before me. Fritz and Sophie, who announced 
themselves as two lovers, might, indeed, have 
afforded me, although only a looker-on, some 
amusement if they had been there ; but the 
date showed that they had left since 1850, 
Thad ridden over on horseback, leaving my 
guns and luggage to follow by the mail, and, 
of course, they had not arrived ; pens, paper, 
books, maps, anything in the world that 
might serve to pass away half-an-hour, ap- 
peared out of the question. There was, 
indeed, the Gazette of a little electoral town 
in the neighbourhood, but no one, save an 
alchemist, could ever extract anything, except 
an after dinner nap, from a German news- 
paper ; there was also a list of the people 
who had visited some baths somewhere during 
the summer, my own name figuring among 
them delightfully ill-spelled; but these sources 
of amusement were soon exhausted, and I 
was being reduced to the humiliating neces- 
sity of occupying myself with an endeavour 
to twiddle my thumbs different ways at the 
same time, and being foiled in the attempt, 
when a good fairy came to my aid, in the 
shape of an almanack, which I discovered 
half hidden by the tobaeco-pouch of mine 
host, and laying by in a forgotten corner. 
To seize my prize and take it within the little 
uncertain yellow haze of the solitary tallow 
candle, was the work of a moment, for I 
thought. myself at least safe of an occupation 
till bed-time, if it were only in counting the 
number of saint’s days and holidays there are 
in the calendar. I was pleasingly disappointed, 
however ; the good fairy revealed herself (a 
book is unquestionably feminine) to me in 
the shape of a useful little manual, published 
by Meinecke of Brunswick in 1851, and called 
the “Post Almanach.” As I was given to 
understand that most of the facts related in 
it have actually happened, and may be taken 
as real chips of the German Post, perhaps 
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| Johann pricked up his ears. 
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the reader may not be sorry to be made 
acquainted with some of them. Let us com- 
mence with the following, which the narrator 
considers would make a good farce. I differ 
with him. It is called a “Romance of the 
Post Office,” and runs thus :— 

In a certain village, called Berlingen, in the 
district of Mittlich, there lived a small farmer 
named Johann Mentges. He was an honest 
and industrious man, but, unluckily, no 
favourite of fortune; perhaps because he 
muddled himself with beer and pipes,—though 
this is not alleged as the reason. With the 
help, however, of a pair of strong arms, he 
contrived to keep the wolf from the door, 
though he got very near it ; and, as time went 
on, Johann Mentges found that he got rich 
in nothing but debts, and as these must 
be paid, he mortgaged his little property 
for two hundred thalers, or about thirty 
pounds. 

It is needless to say, Johann Mentges did 
not prosper any the better after this ; and as 
the mortgagee found that he got neither 
principal nor interest from a man who was 
unable to pay them, he resolved to foreclose. 
It was in this unhappy state of things, and 
just as Johann, who had received notice of 
his intention, was hopelessly bewildering his 
brains behind his thirty-second pipe since 
breakfast (he had no dinner), that the glazed 
hat and yellow-worsted decorations of the 
postman appeared before him. Johann sighed 
heavily, something like the sigh of an over- 
loaded camel when he won’t get up, and 
expecting it was some new notice, declara- 
tion, or other legal botheration, of which he 
had lately had more than enough, he looked 
despondingly at the postman, took along puff 
at his pipe, and refused to receive the letter 
extended towards him. 

“ Courage, man,” said the postman. “The 
letter has tive seals ; it must contain money.” 
“ At all events 
I must leave it here,” said the postman, “for 
the postage is paid and it is addressed to 
you ; also, atiew!” and with this usual fare- 
well of his class he disappeared. 

When he was gone, Toleom took up the 
letter, and peered round and about it in an 
absent sort of way, and having concluded his 
thirty-third pipe his heart failed him to open 
it. At last, however, with a desperate effort 
he broke the seals, and, instead of finding it to 
contain fresh threats from his impatient 
creditor, there appeared the beautiful vision 
of five new bank-notes, exquisitely executed, 
and of a hundred thalers each, which ma‘es 
just seventy-five pounds of our money. 

To describe the feelings of Johann Mentges 
at this unexpected stroke of good-fortune, is 
very far beyond my power. ‘Chey were the 
more lively because it came as good-fortune 
will, just as he had said good-bye to hope. 
The whole thing was, however, as good as a 
riddle, (Johann thought it better,) and he 
could not for the life and soul of him make 
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out where the money came from. The con- 
tents of the letter offered no clue whatever. 
It contained indeed but eight words :— 


“Hierbei erhalten Sie 500 Th. fiir Thr 
Wohle. 

“ Herewith you receive 500 Th. for your 
good.” 


At least this is the way that Johann read 
the words, in the meaning of which he is 
amply borne out by all German and English 
dictionaries. The signature was illegible, as 
all signatures are, especially in Germany ; and 
Johann having determined that the best way 
to employ the money for his good was to pay 
off the mortgage on his farm, lit another pipe, 
and thought no more about it. The next 
day, however, he paid his debts, which 
amounted to three hundred thalers (or forty- 
five pounds)—in all no very large sum ; and 
just as he was busy in the purchase of a cow, 
his heart overflowing with gratitude towards 
his unknown benefactor, he received another 
visit from the postman. This tine, however, | 
he brought no letter with five seals, and 
wore altogether a different look to poor 
Johann: he was accompanied, moreover, by 
the mayor and a policeman, who had come to 
arrest Johann Mentges for receiving and 
making away with money that did not belong 
to him. To be brief, the five hundred thalers 
had been meant for Johann Hentges—not 
Mentges— who lived at Berlingen in the 
district of Daun, and not in the district of 
Mittlich, as the letter had been directed ; and 
the sender, an illiterate man, dealing in wool, 
had spelt the German word “Wolle” “Wohle,” 
so that the contents of Johann’s letter were 
intended to run, “ Herewith you receive 500 
Th. for your ‘wool,’” instead of “for your 
‘ good’”—an important difference. 

It was fortunate for poor Johann that he 
had not bought the cow nor wasted the money, 
and still more fortunate for him that he had a 
good character, or he would certainly have 
got into trouble; as it was, he got off by 
giving up the twohun dred thalers he had left, 
and giving security on his farm for the rest. 
Let us hope he had got a milder creditor. | 

The moral that the German narrator tacks 
to his story, refers to the advantages of good 
caligraphy and orthography, and winds up 
with the apothegm: that “the address of a 
letter should be written once, and read over 
thrice.” 

Passing over an account of California, and 
a variety of stories of greater or less interest, 
but mostly too long for quotation, we come 
to the shorter anecdotes, which cluster to- 
gether like a jolly company at the end of the 
little volume, and give a very fair specimen 
of the German way of being funny. 

An old lady received a letter from her son ; 
nothing but the beginning and the end were 
legible. “Ah, poor Tom,” said she, “I see he | 
stutters still.” 

The point of such jokes as these is printed 
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in capitals, that it may not escape the attention 
of the reader. 

“This scenery is certainly romantic,” said a 
traveller. “I beg your pardon, sir,” answered 
the postillion, touching his hat, “it is 
Austrian.” 

A letter was brought to the postmaster at 
Zartberg, addressed “To my dear son.” 


“Where does he live, man ?” said the post- 
master.—* Why, if I knew where my son 
was, I should not have brought the letter 
here, you may be sure,’’ was the answer. 

A polite man apologised at the end of his 
letter for writing in shirt-sleeves, owing to 
the heat of the day. 


Having concluded the jokes, we come to 
instances of grotesque addresses which have 
passed through the Brunswick Post-oftice, 
similar to those we instanced in the first 
number of Household Words. The first is 
rather an odd one, being directed : 

“For my former maid, Marg. Deifel, now 
in prison for child murder, &., &. Oh 
dear me !” 

As specimens of accurate addresses, we 
have : 

“This letter is to be given to a pot-boy, one 
Celler, who lives somewhere in Hamburgh.” 

“To Christian Seigler, in Brunswick, just 
where the Box used to stand.” 

“To the late Mrs. Martensen.” 

“To Pastor Miram, or Miroio, at Binnen. 
I cannot exactly recollect the name now, but 
when the letter is given to the preacher there, 
with a wart on his nose, it will be quite right.” 

“'To the umbrella-maker who deals in fruit 
during the summer, and is a single man. 
Cruessen, near Sondershausen.” 

Wonderful to say, this letter found the 
man ; for it was returned to the Post-Office 
with the endorsement, “ The person addressed 
refuses the letter. (Signed) Schémann, Letter- 
Carrier.” Could the allusion to his being a 
single man have come from some too per- 
severing fair one? 

“To Robert Kiunlitze, in Berlin, second 
story, No. 7: a water-butt at the left hand 
after you get through the court.” On the 
back of the same letter was written, “If I am 
not at home my neighbour will take it in for 
me, but he removed last Michaelmas, and 
there is a new lodger.” 

“To my Brother in America, to be delivered 
to his master.” 

“To the late Cow-dealer his Milkmaid, and 
she is my sister.” 

“'To Lorenzo, in Klunenthal ; ifthe Father 
is dead, to be sent to the Son in Vochtland:” 
which is as though a letter in England 
were addressed to “Lawrence, in North 
Wales ; if the Father is dead, to be sent to 
Tipperary.” 

And now, my dear reader, as I am extremely 
tired, I will go to bed. I hope I have got 


through my evening without boring you. 


Good night ! 
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